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UEEN’S COLLEGE, ONDON, 67 & 68, 


YEA: ase oraenal nats CERTIFICATES 
Fy ay Es DECEMBER 13th. A List of t 





pb oecameiner® with other particulars, may be had on Pn 
fon at the College Office. 

The names of Candidates for Certificates will be received up to 
Dec. 10th. 


Fee for the first exemiaation, One Guinea; for each subsequent 
examination, Half a Guin 
E. H. Piumprre, M.A., Dean. 





RovAt AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


pose opie Sp: a ees will be held, at the 
sets Howe No. 12, H r Square, London, on FRID/ AY, the 


MBER, at Eleven o’clock. 
By Order of the Council, 
London, Ist Dec., 1858. 


James Hupson, Secretary. 





ir oa 
OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY. 
R ten DS gcon | Contributions—NEW CANDIDATES should 
nominated. Children, whether orphans or not, of 
pa pppersty. 270 eligible for this Institution. Sub- 
scriptions gratefully received. 


Office, 2, Walbrook. E. F. Lerxs, Secretary. 





THE GREAT weir COMPANY 
_ L Gimitea) for Purch quipping the Great Eastern. 


Capital, £330,000, : ee pti Shares of £1 each. 
Deposit—2s: 6d. per Share, on application forTen Shares and upwards. 
Less than Ten Shares must be fully paid up on application. 


iculars, and forms of applications 
the Offices of the Company, as under. 


Joun Henry Yares, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices, 79, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Nov. 1858. 





Detailed prospectuses, fi 
fer Shares, may be abtained « 





THE chaitagaa Bh COMPANY 


Directo 7S _ Com: ca appreciation of the Public 
interest taken 4 a : Great gay hove made arrangements to 
grant FREE ADMISSIONS. from MONDAY the 6thto SATURDAY 
the 18th instant, both days lactesre, prior to closing the ship on 
commencing the necessary works for equipping her for sea. 

Tickets may be obtained at the principal Railway Stations ; on 
board the Greenwich Steam Boats ; ot gh application to the 
— Joun Henry Yares, Secretary. 

Temporary Offices, 79, Lombard Street, E.C. 

porary smd December, 1838. ; 





mA, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 

extensive assortment of the grote has just been re- 

bal Me TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, LONDON, 

T. TENNANT arranges Elementary Collections at 2,5, 10, 20, 

>, tol 100 ‘Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the interesting 
study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 


Practical instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 





MR. KIDD'S CRYSTAL PALACE LECTURES.—NOTICE. 
R. WILLIAM KIDD’S THREE LECTURES 


bes PHILOSOPHY OF BIRDS, BIRD-BREEDING, 
D-KEE N THE TRUE ART OF TAMING 
AND OTHER A} as delivered by him at the 
Se PALACE PRIZE BIRD SHOW), are not, and will not 
an or published. ‘They are for Oral delive: only,and always 
—Terms, &c , for the Course of Lectures, will be sent free. 


= Road, Hammersmith, Dec. 4. 





The Public is yee informed that the Tragedy of MACBETH 
can only be rep: wish ler for a limited number of nights. 


Roaew PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
EAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 


Parco WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY .........- MACBETH. 
TUESDAY AND SATURDAY..MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
THURSDAY .......:.... Pererrretrrrirre eeccccvccece KING JOHN. 


Preceded every endiiag by A FARCE. 





ST; MARTIN’S HALL.— MENDELSSOHN'S 


Re ote SION. Beethoven’s Se ny and Professor 
ett’s “ May Queen. ESDAY, BECEMBER 15. 
rfo1 iss Banks, Miss Martin (her first 


formers : 
ie. Behrens ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss. 


For the series—Stalls, 30s.; Galleries, 15s. ; single tickets—Stalls, 
5a.; 2s. 6d.; 1s. Commence at 7°30. 


pn Se 





CALANDRIER DE TUILERIES. 


PERFUMED ALMANACK FOR 1859, 
peUED BY ED. Mi tery de AND MEYER, Wholesale and 
, Paris. Post free for seven stamps. Send to 18, 
, London, E. é 


A 





SECOND-HAND.— 


& Co. have a stock of various descrip- 


PIANOFORTES, 


tions. —201, Rencnt Strect’ 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, ani 
every variety warranted,—201, Regent Street. 





Sales by Auction. 


Pall Mall.—Modern English Pictures, of high class, being 
the reserved portion of the well-known Collection of 
Messrs. Hooper & Wass. 


ESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by, AUCTION, 
with the concurrence of the Assignees, at the Gallery, 54, 
Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, atlo "clock, the 


CHOICE MODERN ENGLISH PICTURES, 


ae a ae work, Hampton Court in the ee of Charles 
y F. Goodall, oy ’ Ruins of os Cathedral, 

R. A, The Rest bj “the Way, P. F. Poole, A.R.A. ; The Fisherman’ 4 

Dog, sir Edwin Landseer, RAL; ; & magnificent Fruit and Flower 

Piece, by T. Groenland ; and other capital examples of 





H. M. Anthony, T. Gainsborough, G. Lance, R.A., 
Cc. tes el D. M: 
W. J. R. Herbert, R.A., 
J. Constable, “pe Hurlstone, 
BA rea’ ae Vincent, 
Fa W. A. Knell, T. Webster, R.A. 


bi view two days ae and morning of sale. Catalogues at 
the Galler ry and at Messrs. Hucues & Son, Solicitors, 10, Chapel 
Street, Be ford Row. 





Sond, 


d Books, hand: ly bound, 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 


at his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, and three following days, 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS IN GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


Including a Select Library of Standard Modern Works, handsomely 
bound, the Property of a Gentleman removing 


To be viewed and catalogues had. 











30,000 Volumes of New Books in cloth, ¥e. 
HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


R. 
M®*. s New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, a Te ESDAY, DECEMBER 14, and three following days, 


30,000 VOLUMES OF NEW BOOKS, 


Comprising the Publications of many eminent London Publishers, 
forming a great variety of Popular Works in Divinity, History, 
Topograph; y, Natural History, Voyages and Travels, Memoirs, 
Novels, and Romances, Poetry, Juvenile and Educational Books, 
Tilustrited Works, Elegant Gift Books, Books of Prints, Maps, and 
Atlases. Books in Quires ; Three Coloured Engravings aiter Martin, 
in handsome frames, &c., 


To be viewed and catalogues forwarded on application. 





The Cabinet of Pictures of the late Thomas Bennett, Esq., 
Solicitor. 

M ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
Ww ILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 

Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCT. ‘ON. at their 

House,3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 6th day of 

DECEMBER, 1858, at One o'clock precisely, the 

COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF THE LATE 
THOMAS BENNETT, ESQ., Soutcrror, 

comprising examples in the different Foreign and English Schools ; 

to which are added 

SOME PRINTS AND PAINTINGS OF THE LATE 
DR. TOTTY, OF BATH. 


May be viewed Friday and Saturday prior, and catalogues had. 
If in the Country on receipt of Two Stamps. 








UARANTEED PICTURES 
ARTISTS FOR SALE, AT MODERATE PRICES, AT 


MORBY’S FRAME FACTORY, 63, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHIN, viz.-— 
Sidney Cooper, ; W. Oliver, Vickers, A. Montague, 
Niemann, Bennett, Shalders, Bouvier, 
Provis, Miiller, Rossiter, Puller, 
Frith, Rose, De Fleury, — Wil- 
Grant Callow, Cole, iams, 
Hemsley, Cobbett, Meadows, — Wil- 
Andrews, A. Gilbert, Henderson, liams, 
utsum, Mogford, Collingw Pritchett, 
E. W. Cooke, Soper, Smith, eavis, 
we hed Armfield, Rowbotham, Williamson, 
Wainewright, | Clater, Absalom, ‘orris, 
alle, Dobbin, Bromley, Bates, 
Hayes, Boddington, Ladell, Lewis, 
Sidney Percy, | J. W. Allen orlor, Baynes, &c. 








Artists supplied with Frames in exchange for Pictures. 
Repairing, Regilding, Restoring. Girandoles and Looking-glasses. 
Ph 


phi s supplied. 








V J7HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

isa —— often occurring to literary minie, public cha- 
racters, and ms of benevolent intentions immediate 
answer tothe i inguiry may be ot on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, Londo: 


R. B. is enabled to execute every ale of Printine on vee 
advantageous te’ h being furnished with a large 

choice assortment. of Typss, Steam PRINTING Macureas Bateman 
and other Presses, and pig ke modern improvement in the Printing 
Art. A Specimen Boox of Tyrss. and information for Authors, sent 
on application, by 


Ricwarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London 





BY LIVING: 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough Street, 


J. PB ny ad by his new publishing arrangements, charges no 

Books printed Le him until the Author 
a been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted to 
his care are printed in the very best style,and at prices far below the 
usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PU SH will find it 
much to their advantage to apply to him. 


p.m Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded free by return 
of post. 











LL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, AND GERMAN, added immediately on ubli- 

cation and in unlimited number to the UNITED LIBRARIES, 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, & HODGSON’S, 307, Regent Street, W 


Single Subscription One Guinea. Pela and Family Subscrip- 
tions from Two Guineas to One Hun 


307, Regent Street, W. 





(THEA AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 


and 88 Cuts, for Thirteen Stamps. W.Atrorp 
Lioxp, Portland Road, London, W. 





This day is published, price 5s. 


AN} NNU. AL STATEMENT OF THE TRADE 
VIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH 
B OREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE 


The above and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers may be 
had at very low prices of— 
Mr. Sop: SARD, 32, Abingdon Street, In mee 

and 6, Great Turn stile, Lincoln’s Inn Field 





bog A RE&S E SPOTTISWOODE,N ew Street! Square, LONDON 
Mesrs LONGMAN, Raernster Row, EC 
Senn aaeake & sarra, } DUBLIN. 

And ly of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 





MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., in reply to the inquiries of their 
numerous Subscribers, have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will issue - n December, THE 
Letters A to J 
non- caeulbels of 


Onis AL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN 

"HORS, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing Thirty-one Thousand 
Biographies and Literary Notices. WwW ith an Index of Subject 
Matter. By S. AUSTIN ALLIBO 


The Second Volume (Letter K to Z, likewise exceeding 1000 pp.), 
which is in a very forward state (being stereoty, as far as the 
Letter S), will complete the work, and be frees ed, with a most 
elaborate Index of Subject Matter, in the Autumn of 1859, on the 
same terms as the First Volume. 


The above important work was oS: announced to be 
ublished in 1857, in one vol. imp. 8vo., of about 1500 pages, and the 
appeal to the public on its behalf was signally successful. The 
delay in the publication seems to have caused a feeling of disappoint- 
ment among the patrons of the work, but it is hoped that this feeling 
Pie a rhe bac% one of lively satisfaction when the first half of it is 
e high expectations raised by the mere announcement 
a it incumbent upon the Author and Publishers to spare no 
expense or trouble to a Saeie the work to the greatest state of 
perfection ; and although stereotyped to the Letter H at the time it 
was first announced, that portion has been entirely revised, partly 
re-written, and so. much new matter introduced, that the subscribers 
will now receive above 2000 pages, at no increase of price. 


Prospectuses and Specimens will be forwarded on application. 
TruBneEr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


RST VOLUME (comprising 
005 pp., imp. 8vo., price 18s. to subscribers, 21s. to 


, London. 





On Wednesday, in foolseap Svo. 


THE 4 AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOSWELL. By 
ouivEn Wi ENDELL HOLMES. Author of “ Astrea,” and other 


“For wit, Holmes easily surpasses all his contemporaries. His 
humour is so grotesque and queer, that it reminds one of the follies 
of Puck, and deep pathos mingles with it so naturally, that when 
the reader’s eyes are brimming with tears, he knows ‘not whether 
mers — their source in sorrow or in laughter.”—North American 


“ No. magazine articles in America, and hardly any in Englan 
ever attracted such universal attention The Autocrat has undivided 
sway over all hearts, wherever true wit, genial humour, acute 
observation of nature and society, and poetry of the highest order 
are appreciated. The publishers ‘believe this will — emphati- 
cally a household book.” —Note by the American Publish 


Edinburgh: Avexanper Stranan & Co. London: iii 
Apaas, & Co. 





RINLEY RICHARDS’ “ETHEL.” 


Romance for the Piano. Price 2s., post free. 
London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street. 


A New 


Mr. Brinley Richards has fully embodied in his ‘music the feel- 
ing and sentiment conveyed in, Mr. Thackeray’s incomparable 
creation, “ ETHEL NEWCOME.” 


London: Duncan Davi, Dépoit oe ong Maison Brandus, 
de Paris, 244, Regent 8: 





Tenth edition, revised, with 16 new Plates, 12mo., cloth, 10s. 6. 


Vy ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS. The 

Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
meaees ee the nye — Wit! ain Inakrnasioge to 
Beginners jossary, and ine of a Natw — tion, 
Ried te ours ie W MACGILL: iVRAY pation 





Epwanrp Law (successor to Rozeat Batpwiy), Essex Stree t, Strand. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


New Serres. 


{No. 23. “~~ DgcEMBER 4, 1859, 








DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 312. DECEMBER, 1898. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 
LEVER. PART XII. 

RECENT CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE. 

THE BLACK CHAMBER. A GERMAN GHOST STORY. 

STATISTICS OF IRISH PROSPERITY. 

RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.—VI. CONCLUSION: 
AMONG THE GRANITE BOULDERS OF SYENE. 

ANASTASIA. 

CHRONICLES OF CASTLE CORNET. A TALE. 

RECENT NOVELS. 

REMONSTRANCES OF A RADICAL. 


Dublin: ALEex. Tuom & Sons. 


BY CHARLES 


London: Hurst & Brackett. 





pairs MAGAZINE, FOR DECEMBER, 


Price 1s., contains :— 


THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF COMPLETE SUFFRAGii. 

TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 

SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 

AN EGYPTIAN SKETCH. 

OUR LODGINGS. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH HAYDEN. 

DRESS-MAKERS AND DRESS- WEARERS, 

THE MODERN MANIA. 

JAPAN. 

JAMES MACFARLAN. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 

THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF FERNCOMBE. 

LITERARY REGISTER. 

POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


London: Parrnince & Co. 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR 


DECEMBER, Price 2s. 6d., contains :— 


MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ARMS, ARMOUR, AND MILITARY USAGES OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WALTER DE 
Chap. IV. 

CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

THE LATEST LIFE, OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

THE LAW OF TREASUBRE-TROVE. 

MUNFORD’S ANALYSIS OF THE DOMESDAY 
NORFOLK. 

MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 

A DAY’S RAMBLE IN THE COTE DOR. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 

ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 

THE MONTHLY INTELLIGENCER. 

PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, OBITUARY, &c., &c. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. & J. Parker. 


MERTON. 


BOOK OF 





HE PENNY POST FOR DECEMBER 
ContTaIns:— 
THOUGHTS ON CHRISTMAS. 
DISTRICT VISITING. 
THE CHRISTMAS FEAST. 
CHILLINGWORTH ON CHURCH ORNAMENTS. 
ALL ALONE IN THE WORLD. With an Illustration. 
A CHRISTMAS TREE IN A WORKHOUSE. 
CHURCH DECORATIONS AT CHRISTMAS. 
THE EDITOR'S BOX, &c. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. & J. Parker. 





HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
On the Ist and 15th of each month, in Parts, at 2s. 6d. 
Parr IV., Dec. 15th THE REV. DR. HOOK. 
Pant V., Jan. lst—THE VERY REV. RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Now Ready. 
Pant I.—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Part I. —THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A 
Pant II1—THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
A single Part, free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps, 
Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, and all Booksellers. 





On the.lst of December, 1958, price 1s. 
[THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 210, coi 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE verte SOCIETY. 
Coxtents .—Adulteration vitae Preliminary Fermentati Educa- 
tion and the Sale of he amg con none 
the Medical ee 
Linimentum Repcee yarn noe oy 
—Study—Alcoholic Collodion—Sul: 
tion of Animal and d Vegetable Substances— ° Bran Ue tenet 
Cetacei—Poisoning by Arsenic at Bradford—Death from fy nr rae 
—Cyanide of Potassium, &c. &c. 
VOLUME XVII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: Jon» C: 1, New Burlington Street ; 
Mactacutan & Srewanr, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. 





ae ew vy Pharmacopeeia 








Line Ces CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
ortraits by Mavii & Potyeianx, price 5¢. each. 
tte Number for December contains LORD PANMURE. 
Mavi. & debe ag 55, a - gae Street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 


and W. Kent & Co., Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK ON PAINTING. 
Just ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, small 8vo. 
pan TING POPULARLY EXPLAI NED; 


ith Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By 
THOMAS J. GULLICK, Painter ; and JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


Kent & Co. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 





NEW SCHOOL PRIZE. 
With a Frontispiece by Joun G1ipERt, and 12 Views of Schools, 5s. 
CHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN; with 
Sketches of the Progress of Education. By JOHN TIMBS,F-.S.A. 


“The idea is a happy one, and its execution ones so. It isa 
book to interest all boys, but more especially those of Westminster, 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester ; for of on, as of many 
other schools of hig’ repute, the accounts are full and interesting. 
—Notes and Queries. 


Kenr & Co. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Before Christmas, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
Hs FOR THE TABLE ; OR, 
ECONOMY OF GOOD LIVIN 


“ To form a science and a nomenclature 
From out the commonest demands of nature.”—Byron. 


Kent & Co. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 


THE 





Qn Wednesday next, Part i Ieieg $A, To be completed in about 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
graphical, Bibliographical, Practical, and Historical. By 
HENEY ait: VNING MACLEOD, Esq. 


Also by the same Author. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 


ING. 2 Vols. 30s. 
THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
1 Vol. 16s. 
Loneman, Brown, Garren, Lonomans, & Rozrars. 





Vol. Il. in 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 24s. cloth. 


A RAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Trans- 

lated from the Original and edited by Admiral W. H. Suyrx 
For. Sec. R.S., and Roserr Grant, M.A., F.R.A.S. The Second 
Volume, ‘completing the Work. 


In the same Series, previously published. 


ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Vol. I. 
2l1s. 


ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 
ARAGO'S BIOGRAPHIES of DISTINGUISHED 


SCIENTIFIC MEN. 8yo. price 18s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, & ae Paternoster Row. 





LINTON’S ILLUSTRATED TOUR IN GREECE. 
Now ready, 4to. price 42s. 


HE SCENERY OF GREECE AND ITS 
ISLANDS. 50 Plates in Tour, and Map. 

“ The art of the painter and the acute observation of the trav eller 
have combined to invest these scenes with a beautiful reality.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ Every one who knows or loves Greece will be glad to have this 
book.” —Spectator. 

“ A most welcome book.” —Ezaminer, 


Loneman & Co., and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price &s. 


HE ADVENTURES OF TELEMACHUS, THE 
ON OF ULY! wis’ A Poetical Translation from the French. 
By EDW IN W. SIMCO: 


London : Loxeman, mt & Co. ; Simpxrx, Manswart, & Co. 
Birmingham: R. Daviss. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


—+— 


INDIA: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By the 


Rev. GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York ; late Chapin 
= BA Establishment. "With a Map. Royal 18mo. 3s. 
clo 


MEMOIRS OF Te, LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
THE REV. a OF PARAMATTA. Edited 
tr a S MARBDER, JA. wit erreit. Royal 


OUR HOME ISLANDS. I. ante NATURAL 
FEATU ae ll. THEIR PRODUCTIVE gg lm Py 
18mo. With Fr Each in itself. 
eloth boards. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE: THE SULTANS, 


THE TT AND ‘shoes PEOPLE. Royal l&mo. With 
aMap. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


JAPAN OPENED. ED. | Compiled chiefly from the 
Tra Bem eagy 105 mor eee RS he the Years 
HISTORICAL TALES™ ot ‘YOUNG PRO- 


TESTANTS. With Engravings. Royal 18mo. 2s. cloth boards; 
2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt.edges, 7. : 





Tax Reuigiovs Tract Socrzry, 
56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly, 
Sold by the Booksellers, 





This day, in eam 8yo. pees 10s. cloth. 
THE FOSTER BROTHERS; being the 
History of the School and College Life of Two Young Mux 
Arruvr Hatt, Vintve & Co.,25 Paternoster Row, 





This day, in fcap., with frontispiece, price 5s. cloth, 
(THE MILL | In THE VALLEY ; A Tale of 


By the Author of “ An E 
Account of = Moravian Gettinewee te tier tank Forest Oot ints 


Arruvur Hatt, Virtue & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





——— 


PULPIT CELEBRITIES. 
To be published on December 10, Vol. 1 of 
(THE Pt PULPIT OBSERVER. Containing deeply 


+4 well-written sketches of the Revs. Lynch 
Punten Rama Guthrie, Bellew, Spurgeon, Martin, oa Maurice. 
Stitched in tastefal wra wrapper, 1s..6d.; bound in clot! h, 2s, E 


London: Jupp & Grass, and all Booksellers. 





DR. WHEWELL’S INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, 
This day, price 7s. 
Novum ORGANON RENOVATUM : being 


Rosuphy of the “Induetixe 
ELL 


Sciences.” Third reser nee , a WHEW. 
, Cambridge. 


D.D., F.R.8., Master of Trinity College. 
By the same Author. 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS : being 
ie A oat oa eh matters of the Inductive Sciences” 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, 
Third Edition, with Additions. Three vols. 24s. 
London: Joun W. Parken & Son, West Strand. 





This day, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
TWO MOTTOES. A Tale. By the 
Author of“ Summerleigh Manor.” 
London: Joux W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 


(THE 





In 8yo. price 3s. 6d. 


HYMNS AND HYMN-BOOKS, WITH 4 
FEW WORDS ON ANTHEMS. A Letter to the Rev. Wi 
liam Upton Richards, M.A., from WILLIAM JOHN BLEW. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo Place. 





Just Published. 


OSES AT CHRISTMAS.—BRITISH WILD 
FLOWERS, Part 6, contains the British Roses, Apples 
Pears, &ec. Coloured, 3s.; Plain, 1s. 6d. 


To be had of all-Booksellers ; and of the Publisher, 
Joun E. Sowrrsy, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, 8. 





Frontispiece, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., Free by Post. 


UR WILLIE ;” or, Home Teaching. By 
rs. W. H. COATES, Author of “ Look up; or, Girls and 
Flowers," w Grace rmott,’’ etc. 


London : Witt1am Troe & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Frontispiece, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, ls. 6d., Free by Post. 
UNNY SEASONS OF BOYHOOD. 
By the Author of “ The Village and the Vicarage,” etc. 


“ Like sportive eee teat coursed about, 
And shouted as t mot ae 
wning to mirth phn nings of earth, 
Asonly boyhood 


London: Witt1am Tec & Co., a aiden Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 
OSHEIMS INSTITUTES | OF ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. A New and 
Literal Translation from the sriginal Latin, with copious additional 


Rey nek ine and sel: ES MURDO! CK, D.D. Revised, 
and 8uj tary Notes added by JAMES SEATON REID, D.D. 


London: W1it1aM Tec & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





New edition, crown 16mo. antique cloth, red edges, 4s. 


MBLEMS, DIVINE AND MORAL. By 
FRANCIS QUARLES. With a Sketch of the Life and Time 
ofthe Author. Tustrated with 78 Engravings. 


** QUARLES’ (F.) “‘SCHOOL OF THE 


HEART. ” New Edition, will be ready early in December. 


London: Witi1ax Troe & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, F.C. 





ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Beautifully Bound and Illustrated, price 21s. 
BY OCTAVIUS ROOKE, ESQ. 
HE Lit LIFE OF THE MOSELLE, FROM iis 
oaby 


'URCE IN THE VOSGES MOUNTAINS TO 
Ma PLUENGE Witi THE RHINE, AT COBL = 
ven’ 
Drawines by the , OCTAVIUS Eq. Printed on 
tint tinted paper, and elegantly bound. In 1 vol. green cloth, gilt, price 
“Tt wasa of the author to make the Moselle the 
subject of an iiktetrated volume:"=-afhenawm. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street. 
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‘he P oO Dp U kL A R Immediately, in 8vo. with Portrait. 
fen, 
; re ai al 
: ELEMENTARY WORKS, |/PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY DAVID NUTT. 
* sles BY SYDNEY, LADY MORGAN. 
it's second Edition, revised and augmented, 12mo. cloth, 5s, 64: RTE es 
HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLAT- Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
ING ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. (PUBLISHER Iv OrpINARY TO HER Maszsty. 
_ ) 
12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
OLLENDORFF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD = 
ly (cab) fom the original French edition, ‘By HENEY We Now Ready. 
ch, 
ice. 
STEINMETZ GERMAN sCHOOL. A L I S T 
Parr 1, 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. on 
san FIRST READING — perme a Siection of r 
German Tales and German Poetry, otes an ictionary. ~ 1 ad ng 
wo | NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
ng Parr 2, 12mo. stiff covers, price 1s. 6d. z 
ti THE ACCIDENCE OF GERMAN GRAMMAR; RECENTLY ADDED TO 
showing in a simple Tabular Form, the lectionsof t e various ’ 
Parts of Speech. By the same Author. ‘ 
Parr 3, 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ue GERMAN EXERCISES ; for the use of Beginners, 
to enable them to Write and Speak the German Language with Als 
1g correctness and fluency, With a Key. By the same Author. so, 
sas Third Edition, 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d / NT > T 1 THe Dp { +r - ra 
F 4 j 
COMPLETE TREATISE oN Frencu|“+ LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By O. C. ? 7 
ANGOVILLE, French Master at Winchester College. WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCUL ATION, 
Also, recently published, the cers approved 
he Works for acquiring a knowledge of German. AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE Cuantes Epwarp Munir, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 
= GERMAN LANGUAGE. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
A Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
! ania sana sanaiias thd PAPERS ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE OF RUBENS. 
RULES — GERMAN GRAMMAR. Tenth Edition. 
lamo. cloth, 3s. ——_¢——_ 
= a KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. cloth, On the 18th inetonh ban ora fg cloth, price 160, oe the Patronage of Her Majesty, the Prince 
2s, 6d. rt, the King of the Belgians, C) M. V: de Weye 
re Gaeeatcee TTR PONTIre KiemncMR CE: 
Ps foe “age AD + r 
ca eat Bd ew yah ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED PAPERS 
THE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 
With Notes by Dr. A. HEIMANN. l2mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF 
. ERMELER’S (C. F) el ee. rd ato ihe is of 
300K. New Editio: mproved and adapte o the Use o ~ oe ° 
i Seo rears STR PETER PAUL RUBENS. 
? THE MODERN LINGUIST ; or, Conversations ; — 
ts Rago Prmch, and German, with Rates fos Drouenieion, WITH AN APPENDIX, 
= of ‘Coins, Weights and Measures, &c. By Dr. BARTELS. 
16mo. cloth. “Second Edition, 38. 6d. Containing many important ¢ 7 Vv rm ——s Ss Feet § ber femal ion of = 1e Arundelian Coll 
IID S iN of Art; the Collection of Pictures form ry Robert Carr, Karl of Somerset; 1 
, »* a — pt nM ee y  SCLaH Collection ” " for King ¢ Obaties t the First; and also in relation to the Artigts'a and Patrons of ae of ‘that r 
WITTICH'S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Fourth eindieailiaies 
Biition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
usiiiceinn MAN FOR BEGINNERS; y “OPTIRY ——s + Oe 
ig a I or a A tal paren W. NOEL SAINSBURY (of Her Majesty s State Paper Office). 
leno. 5s. 
VWITTICH’S KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. cloth, 7s; Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
WITTICH’S GERMAN TALES FOR BEGIN- een: nea 
NERS. With Copious Notes. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
; BUNGER’S GERMAN TALES AND POETRY. On the 7th December will be published 
I imo. cloth, 5s. 
DUNGER'S GERMAN TRAVELLING | CON- CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
VERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FISCHELS GERMAN READING BOOK, ON Coxpuctep sy CHARLES DICKENS. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. A Story by FR ANZ 
HOFFMANN literally translated, with co; «4 Notes, and an ae ee 
y a mentary Gorman, Grammar, by De. 1 cloth, ly CHEL, ts H Q iy FF L E T 
FRENCH. A OU O d 
MANIER’S FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD , 
a os att Plan ofthe Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff wrappers, Price 3d., Stamped 4d. 
MANIER’S FIRST AND. SECOND FRENCH Orrice, 16,° Wellington Street North, Strand. 
READER. 32mo. stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. each } 
.” These little books will be found extremely “neeful to beginners ' 
and students of the Freneh language. 
; BARTELS MOPERN LINGUIST; Or, Con- Now ready, price 2s. 64. 
d vera Tet sare Tables ofeoine Be” tllomed, by Models 0 grr, . $ ‘i + 
| Bd‘ comecere counse or wsreucron, PUNCH'S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1859. 
nh 


he ey EE PARTS—GRAMMATIC! a COURSE—READ ING ! 
LATION COURS. VERSATION COURSE. 


7 Ph Negiate f ‘ution, T 1. 
Ge thick vot, 12mo.eloth, 5s." Each Part separately abu With ILLUSTRATIONS by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TEWNIEL. 


Key to the whole, 2s. 


London: D. Nort, 270, Strand. | OFFICE, 85, FLEE? STREET. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


—+— 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


By TWO 


— New Edition, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo., with Index, 10s- 
DR, LARDNER’S 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE & ART; 


Embracing Papers on the following Subjects :-—~ 


The Planets ; are they Inhabited 
BBL png 


er 
Ronn na Fallacies in Questions 
of Physical Science 
Latitudes and Longitades. 
Lunar influences.—Light. 
ee Stones and Shooting 


tars. 
Railway Accidents. 
Common Things: Air: 
—— in ,the United 
Gometary —_ 


The Potter's Art. 


The Electric aay 
Terrestrial Heat. 


The Sun.—The Moon. 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 
Barometer, 


Microscopic Drawing and Ea- 
v 


Simnotive: —Thermo'neter 
New Planets: Leverrier and 

, Adams's Planet, 

Magnitude and Minuteress. 
Common Things : The Almanack. 
Optical Images. —The Tides. 

ow to observe the Heavens. 
—— Things: The Looking- 


Stellar Universe. tae 


The Surface’ of the Earth, or 
First ce of —— 


Science spa 5 
The and Wide Ants 
Steam mn Navieat 


ty Py and 
Waitworth’s Micrometric Ap- 


Veber Steam Engine. 
e a —— 
mos} 





S... rope. 
clocks and Watches. Eclipses.—Comets. 
Complete in 12 Single Volumes price 18s., or 6 Double ones 
U. a. in scarlet cloth ; , half-bound morocco, 1. Hs. 64. 
“The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable con- 
tribution that has ever been é to the Scientific Instruction of 


every class of society.” 
in Bir David Brewster in the North British Review. 


POPULAR GEOLOGY. By Dr. LARD- 


NER. (From the “Miiseurh of Selehce and ‘Ayt.) With 21 
Illustrations. 12mo. 2s. 6d; Goth lettered 


POPULAR PHYSICS. Containing : Mag 


nitude and Minut der and bidet 
—Terrestrial Heat.— Moteorie” Stones. aoe Fallacies. — 
Weather Prognostics.— Thermometer. — Barometer. — Safety 
Lamp.— Whitworth’ 4 “Micrometric Apparatus.—Electro-motive 
Power.—Sound. — Magic Lantern.—Camera Obscura.— Camera 
Lucida.—Looking Glass. —Stereoscope.—Science and Poetry. ay 
Dr. LARDNER. (From the “Museum of Science and 

With 85 Illustrations. 12mo. 2s, 6d. cloth lettered. 


STEAM AND ITS USES. By Dr. LARD- 


NER. (From the “Museum of Science and Art.”) One volume, 
with 89 Illustrations, 2s. cloth. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPU- 


LARISED. With i Bene Tilustrations. By Dr. LARD- 
NER. (From the “ Museum of ScienceandArt,”’) One volume, 
12mo, 250 pages, 2s. cloth lettered. 


THE MICROSCOPE. By Dr. LARDNER. 


oo the “ Museum of Science and Art.”) One volume, with 
47 Engravings, 2s. cloth lettered. 


COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Con- 


taining: Air—Earth.—Fire.—Water.—Time.—The Almanack.— 
Clocks and Watches.— Spectacles. — Colour. arenes — 
Pumps.—Man.—The Eye.—The Printing Press.—The r’s 
Art.—Locomotion and bays —The Surface of the Barth, or 
First Notions of Geography. By Dr. LARDNER, (From the 
“ Museum of Science an ‘AM? *) “With 233 Illustrations, 12mo 
5s. cloth lettered. 


*,* Sold also in two series, separately, each 28. 6d. cloth, 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY, Containing ; 


How to Observe the Heavenr.—Latithde Longifude.—The 
Earth.—The Sun.—The Moon.—The Planets, a! they fhabited ? 
—The New Plants.—Leverrier and ‘Adams's Planet.—Lunar 
Influences.—The Tides.—The Stellar Universe.—Light.—Comets, 
—Cometary Influences.—Eclipses.— Rotation of the Earth.— 
Lunar Rotation. —Astronomical Instruments. B Dr. LARD- 
NER. (From-the “ Musewm of Science and Art.”) 182 Illustra- 
tions. 4s, 6d. cloth. 


*.* Sold also in two series, 23. 6d. andg2s. each, 


LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK OF NATU- 


RAL PHILOSOPHY. Complete in 4 vols. 1354 Dlustrations, 20s 





Mechanics, with 357 Mustrations, One Volume. 5¢.’ 

Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Heat, 292 Illustrations, One 
Volume. 5. 

Optics, with 290 Mustrations, One Volume 5s. 

Llectricity. Magnetism, and Acoustics, 395 Mlustrations, One 
Volume. 5s. 


LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK OF ASTRO- 


NOMY, Forming ’a Com n tothe “Hand-Book of Natural 
Philosophy.” In Two Volumes. each 6s. With 37 Plates, und 
ustrations on Wood. 


upwards of 200 Tih 


ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, THE BODY 


ITS FUNCTION 8 FAMILIARLY E XPLAINED. By 
DR > ARDNER- 00 iivustrations. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d, 





London: Wauron & Maserty; Upper Gower 
Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





— 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS.—NEW EDITION. 
—+~— 


Next week, complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. the Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, of 


FAMILIAR) LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETIGS,/ AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE; ‘AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Epirzp sy JOHN BLYTH, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cork. 


** Besides extending considerably the former Letters, I have in the t edition added a number of new letters 
which refer to general scientific questions and to the most remarkable discoveries recently made in the de 4 
of chemistry and physics. Among these are letter 2nd, on the Study of the Natural Sciences ; letter 13th, 
Correlation of the Forces of Inorganic Nature; letter 15th, on the Alteration of Properties in Bodies ; 


aterialism in Connection with Natural Inquiries.’ Preface, 


London: Watton & Maszrty, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT, OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


—_— 
On the 15th Inst., 8vo. price 2s, 6d, cloth lettered. 


A MUSICAL GIFT FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 
CONTAINING TWENTY-FOUR NEW SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. 
By W. E. HICKSON. 
Author of the Moral Songs of the “ Singing Master.” 


London: Watton & Mazgruy, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. Sold al 
GroomprinGEe & Sons, lg, Pacemaster Row; and J. A. A. Hovaide, 69, Dean Street, S Soh ho. sshd 








This Month, extensively illustrated, One Volume, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By DR. LARDNER. 
London: Warton & ManErty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY BARON LIEBIG. 


—_-—— 
In January, One Volume, Crown 8yo; 


THEORETICAL .AND PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. 


By JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 
Epitzp sy DR. BLYTH. 


Uniform with the ‘‘ Chemical Letters.’” 
London: Watton & Mangrty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





LETTERS ON 





NEW WORK BY DR. R. G. LATHAM. 


_—_ 
Preparing for Publication, One Volume, 8vo. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


By DR. R. G, LATHAM, F.BS., 
Author of the “ English Language,” &c. 
Lgndon : Watton & Manerty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





‘ NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GENERAL USE. 
—_—~—— 


Nearly Ready, Fcap, 8vo. 


SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


ADAPTED FOR GENERAL USE. 
By DR. R. G. LATHAM and an EXPERIENCED TEACHER. 
London: Watton & Mangrty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





DR. GARROD ON GOUT. 
——Gae 


Early in 1359, in One Volume, small vo. with coloured and other Illustrations. 


ON GOUT: ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT, 
INCLUDING THE DISEASES COMMONLY KNOWN AS RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
By A. B. GARROD, M.D. 
Physician to University College Hospital. 
London: Watton & Manet, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. 


t cover; or 21s. bound i in morocco 
Price 14s, in an ceases by Haydsy. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS, 
ILLUSTRATED. 
THE FIGURE SUBJECTS ARE DRAWN BY T. R. PICKERS- 
GILL, R.A., AND GEO. THOMAS. 
THE LANDSCAPES BY BIRKET FOSTER. 


THE ANIMALS AND BIRDS BY J.- WOLF; AND. THE 
FLORAL SUBJECTS BY NOEL HUMPHREYS, 


bam 
144, cloth extra, 21s,-morocco by Hayday. 


TB Breet Behe Bide 


Bry COWPER. 
ILLUSTRATED. BY FOSTER. 


“One of the most beautiful gift-books which has ap- 
this season—one of the most beautiful that has 
ever appeared in any season.” Quarterly Review, 
Il. 
Cr. 4to. elegantly bound, 21s, or morocco, 31s. 6d. 


LAYS OF THE HOLY LAND, 


With upwards of Sixty Illustrations from drawings by 
PICKERSGILL, R.A., MILLAIS, A.R.A., TENNIEL, 
FOSTER, WOLF, &C, 
“ Altogether this is is a most attractive Christmas gift.” 
—Atheneum, 


“We are disposed to 


place this volume in the front 
rank of Christmas-books.” 


—Saturday Review. 
IV. 
Square Svo. 10s. 6d. elegantly embossed cover, extra gilt. 


THE SABBATH, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY JAMES GRAHAME. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY-FIVE ENGRAVINGS 
AFTER BIRKEDy ROSTER. 
“The designs exquisitely conceived; and executed with 
great freedom and delicacy.”’—WRecord. », 
v. 
Elegantly bound in crown 4to. price 12s. 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


Illustrated by Twenty Historical Parallels, 
DRAWN BY JOHN GILBERT, 
And Engraved in the first style of Art. 


“The illustrations are not merely imaginary embodi- 
ments of the scenes and incidents suggested by the text, 
but are selected from fact, the design being to enforce 
some of the lessons of heavenly wisdom by the occurrences 
of actual history.” —Record. 

VI. 
Bound in rich Elizabethan cover, small 4to. 189. 
morocco 24s. 


GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS: 


Illustrated by 
BIRKET FOSTER, J. R. CLAYTON, AND NOEL 
HUMPHREYS. 
“Most of the illustrations are elegant and attractive. 
The glens, and tangles, and underwoods are exquisite in 


taste and composition. This volume, we predict, will be 
the chief favourite in many houses. 2 Atheneum. 


vil. 
Small 4to. in an elegantly embossed.cover, gilt extra, 18s. 


THE BOOK OF THE PATRIARCH 
JOB. 


Illustrated with Fifty Engravings after Drawings by 
JouN GILBERT. 


WITH EXPLANATORY. INTRODUCTIONS, 
READINGS, NOTES, &¢, 


“The Book of Job presents fine points for the artist, 

in its oriental nll poetical character, apart from the 

intense interest of the narrative and its claims to divine 

iration, These points have been well seized by Mr. 

Gil and it is impossible to study his drawings even 

lightly without being more and more interested in the 
events they illustrate.’’—Clerical Journal, 


London : James Nisbet & Co., 21, BernersStreet. 


VARIOUS 


FREDERICK 


By THOMAS 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


— + 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 


THE GREAT. 


CARLYLE. 


In Demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, Vols. I, and TI., price 40s, 


Srconp EDITION WILL BE READY ,.DECEMBER 6th. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : A History, 


In 2 Volumes, 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELE’S JLETTERS AND 
Sr BEcuEs. bbe Elucidations and Connecting a. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


In 4 Volumes. 24s, 


One Volume. 6s, 





MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo. price 6s. per Volume, 


SARTOR RESARTUS. HERO WORHIP. One 


Volume, 6s, 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. Oné Volume, 6s. 
CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. One 


Volume, 63. ° 


TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 
WILHELM MEISTER, By. GOETHE, ‘A Trans- 


lation. In Two Volumes, 12s 


CuapMAN & Hatz, 198, Piccadilly. 





London : 


Just published, in post 8vo. cloth gilt, with Map and Tllustrations, price 7s. 


THE NATURALIST IN BERMUDA; 


A SKETCH OF THE GEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, 
GROUP OF ISLANDS: 


AND BOTANY OF THAT REMARKABLE 


TOGETHER WITH 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
BY JOHN MATTHEW JONES, ESQ. 


(Of the Middle Temple.) 


ASSISTED BY MAJOR WEDDERBURN, 
(Late 42nd Royal Highlanders,) 


AND JOHN L. HURDIS, ESQ. 


REEVES & TURNER, 238,” Strand. 





is kept in a variety of plain and elegant bindings, 


The Curist1an YxarR is also published in six different sizes; at prices 


Nearly Ready, price 1. 5s. cloth; morocco, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; best morocco, 22, 2s. 


THE FIFTY-EIGHTH EDIFION OF 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


IN IMPERIAL OCTAYO, 


PRINTED WITH BED LINES AND ILLUMINATIONS IN FACSIMILE FROM MEDIZVAL MANUSORIPTS, 
IN GOLD AND COLOURS, ANTIQUE) CLOTH, 


BEVELLED, WITH GILT EDGES, 


from ’le, 6d, to°108. 6d. in: eloth,. and 


varying 
at prices varying from 2s. 6d. to 34. 3s. It is supplied by orde: 
through any Bookseller, and is wany kept in stock by the principal Booksellers throughout the kingw — 


om, 


Oxford and London : Joun Henry & James PARKER. 





post OFFICE DIRECTORY OF CAM- 
bo ae NORFOLK, AND SUFFOLK, price 25s., now 
Br of NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM, be og MORE- 
D, nD CUMBERLAND, just published, ‘price The 
following Coun Directories are py on Sale: : Warwickshire, 


esters! 
Buckinghamshire 
and 0: 








ntingdon Northam tonshire, 
; The Town of Sheffield ; Mine Six Home Counties— 

, Herts, Kent, Middlesex, Surre and Sussex ; Lincolnshire ; 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire. yshire, and ’Rutlandshire ; : 
Gloucestershire, with Bath and ‘Bristol, Herefordshire, and Shrop- 
shire; Devonshire and Cornwall; Birmingham ; Hull; Yorkshire ; 
Cheshire ; Lancashire. 


Kewuy & Co., Old Boswell Court, Temple-bar, W.C.; SrupKin & Co., 





and all Hooksellers, 





NEW CLIMATE FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, ETC. 


Just Published, Second Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, 2s.8d. ; 
free, 3s. 2d. cloth. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE OF 
ina ey? Sy GUISE ps nag in Reference to their Superior 
nfluence in the above red wit! J 

MADEIRA, UNDERCLIFFE, TORQUAY, &c. ie awe 
WILLIAMS, M.D., &c. With ,and enna, on inn = 
Treatment of Disease, the Geology and Botany of the a y, & 


London: Tuomas Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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CHRISTM AS. PRESENTS. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Nineteenth Thousand. Price 5s. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS: 
CHOICE SELECTIONS, FROM BENTLEY’S 
MISCELLANY, 

Price 5s, 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. 
Small Svo. 6s Illustrations, 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S 
FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD. 


Eighth Editions 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 


Fourth Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


Small 8vo. 5s. 


M‘CAUSLAND’SSERMONS IN STONES ; 
OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 
Small 8vo. 4s. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 


By tus Avrsor.or.“‘ MARY POWELL,” 
New Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 


NOTES ON NOSES. 


Small 8vo. 2s 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. 
By PETER LUND SIMMONDS. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 


MBS, WEBB’S MARTYRS OF 
CARTHAGE. 


Small 8vo. with Two Illustrations, 5s. 


MRS. WEBB’S IDALINE: 
A TALE OF EGYPTIAN BONDAGE. 
Small 8vo. with an Tilustration, 5s. 


CUTHBERT BEDE’S FAIRY FABLES. 


With numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS: 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
MANSFIELD PARK, 
NORTHANGER- ADBEY AND, PERSUASION, 
EMMA. 


> @vols.:smadl Byo, with, Ten. Dlustrations, 15s. 


b Hie 
NATURAL RELIGION. 
By JULES SIMON. 
TcasstaTen By J, W. COLE; Enirep.2x tue REY. B.S. MARSDEN’ 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


MISS, KAVANAGH’S. MADELINE; 
A TALE OF AUVERGNE. 
Smaill’svo, with Mlustration. 33, 6d. 





London : Ricuarp Brentizy, New Burlington 


—S/] Pususner ov Oxpinary To Her Maszsty, 


. FR tape So 





13, Great MartBorovenr Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— ge 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, HIS | 


COURT AND TIMES. By MISS FREER, Author i “ Mar- 
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REVIEWS. 


——- 


The Republic of Plato. Translated into Eng- 
lish by J. L. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 
Vaughan, M.A., Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Second Hdition. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Dr. DonaLpson has remarked, in his “ Prac- 
tical Essay on Liberal Education” (p. 141), 
that Plato: must wait for his most enlight- 
ened expositor until Professor Thompson, of 
Cambridge, can be induced to commit to the 
press some of that learning which he has 
long brought to bear upon his lectures. “Hn 
attendant,” he adds, “we have a scholar-like 
translation of the ‘Politia’ (Republic), from 
two of his pupils.” 

After this recommendation, brief and in- 
cidental though it is, coming from an autho- 
rity so thoroughly well qualified to pro- 
nounce, the labours of Messrs. Davies and 

Vaughan require small praise at our hands. 
’ But we question whether any one who knows 
ever so little of Plato in the original, who 
has informed himself in any degree of the 
literary history of the English versions, 
and who has read the present translation 
in its first edition, would not feelit to bea 
labour of love to welcome it ina second. It 
was remarked years ago (Edinb. Rev. 176) 
that the translator of Plato ought not to be 
merely competently skilled in Greek; but, 
what is a still more rare qualification, he 
ought to be a thorough master of English 
also. The possession of either requisite has 
been amply vindicated by the two Fellows of 
Trinity, who have recently translated the 
“Republic.” Their fortunes have been sin- 
gularly in unison, spun as it were off the 
same thread. They won together the two 
Bell Scholarships in 1845; they were within 
a few places of each other in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos of 1848 ; they were bracketed 
in the first class of the Classical Tripos ; 
and they have both, since their election at 
Trinity as Fellows, undertaken the respon- 
sibilities of parochial labour, and made their 
voices heard as thoughtful and diligent 
ministers of the Church of England. But, 
besides this, they have joined in bestow- 
ing a welcome, because a most; serviceable, 
gift upon those of their fellow-countrymen 
who value sound learning. Their preten- 
sions are modest, as is generally the case 
where the obligations to extraneous sources 
are consciously few. The kind and unlimited 
leave of Professor Thompson to make use of 
notes taken at his lectures, and the careful 
perusal of Schneider’s German translation— 
these appear to have been all the special 
advantages which Messrs. Davies and 
Vaughan have enjoyed. That the best use 
was made of them, this appearance of a 
second edition is a sufficient proof. 

But welcome as is the re-issue of 4 tho- 
roughly goed book, the announcement of the 
publishers which accompanies it is more 
welcome still. The Messrs. Macmillan “en- 
tertain a hope that they may be able from 
time to time to issue translations of the 
other portions of the works of Plato, so as 
ultimately to present to the English reader 
& uniform library edition of the whole of 
Plato’s writings.” Satisfactory as this is to 
the professed student, it ought to be even 
More satisfactory to the reading public in 
general. For never was an announce- 
ment more happily timed. The current 





of opinion which set in ,some time 
back. against classical studies has now 
in great measure subsided. The clamour for 
“common things” has been duly attended 
to; and “common things,” having been 
weighed in the balance, have been allowed 
to be not an exhaustive object for intellectual 
energies to expend themselves upon. The 
recent addition to the Universities of a 
“clientela,” certificated in both, and actually 
titular at Oxford—whatever may be the aspect 
of the movement from a high academical 
point of view—cannot fail to indicate, at least 
m respect to the response which it has met 
with from the country at large, a growing 
kindness out of doors to the old nurseries 
and the familiar intellectual nutriment. All 
this tells favourably for the regeneration in 
an English dress of a great Greek classic. 
We are no longer reminded that, though 
ancient literature was the ark of civilisation 
during the deluge of barbarism, Noah was 
nevertheless not bound to live in the ark when 
the flood had subsided. Circumstances have 
changed: the Oxford peculiarities of 1835— 
1850 have ceased to alarm the public mind, 
and to suggest theabsurd paradox that mathe- 
matical and physical studies’ render ‘the 
mind exempt from all extravagarice of belief. 
Meantime the utility of a sound liberal edu- 
cation is felt in every part of the system of 
life, and acknowledged by every rational 
man. It was justly said by the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, that to learn a new 
language is to acquire a new soul. And it 
may be added with equal justice that the 
Greek language and literature, when properly 


studied, confer upon a man, in the highest | 


degree, that advantage which he is sure to 
derive in some degree from the study of any 
foreign language and literature whatever. 
Now that our foreign relations are every 
day brought home more intimately to the 
very heart of the English people, lower 
classes and all, it is more generally felt that 
a@ man is at a disadvantage, who is ac- 
quainted only with the writers of: his native 
tongue, and who believes that tastes and 
habits of thought, which belong only to his 
own age and country, are imseparable 
from the nature of the race. Every one by 
nature is a Chinaman; he will not, give up 
@ sovereign contempt for everything beyond 
the wall of his own celestial empire, which is 
merely the éreation of ignoranée.~ Bat a very 
slight initiation into Greek literature, pro- 
vided it be undertaken bond fide and under 
sufficient auspices, is enough to work a 
change. “A man then finds that principles 
of politics and morals, directly contrary to 
those which he has hitherto supposed to be 
unquestionable, have been held ‘by’ large 
and enlightened communities’; that feelings, 
which are so universal among his:contempo- 
raries, that he had supposed: them to be 
instinctive, have been unknown to whole 
generations; and that images, which have 
never failed to excite’ the (ridicule of those 
among whom he has lived, have been thought 
grand and sublime by ‘milfioris:” (Hdinburgh 
Review, 86.) Anew worldof literature and 
science has thus been discovered for him. 
New veins of intellectual wealth have been 
laid open. 

But there is another, and amore special 


reason why we should bé glad of an announce-. 


ment like that of the Cambrilge publishers, 
and of an instalment like that of Messrs. 
Davies and Vaughan. We have’ ately 
witnessed ‘the completion of one section of 
Bacon’s Works, edited with an enlightened 
appreciation and a diligent watchfulness, such 





as are very rarely surpassed in the annals of 
literature. A convenient and worthy edition 
of the greatest among modern philosophers 
could not be more happily accompanied 
than by a laborious, accurate, and scholarlike 
translation of the greatest of all philosophers 
—greatest, because. he was the first who 
adopted a true method, and followed it out 
in all its bearings and applications. No one 
can be really aware of what has been done 
by the recent Cambridge translators, without 
a tolerable acquaintance with the original; 
but every one may be benefited by reading 
their translation;; in virtue: of an honest 
introduction (thereby attained) to the 
thoughts of Plato, and to the beauties of 
his style. 

Supposing we divide Plato’s works into 
the Dialectical, the Ethical, and the Physical; 
we shall find that. the “Republic” belongs 
(with the “ Laws”’) exclusively to the second 
division, and that it is the very fairest of all. 
representative pieces that purport to shadow 
forth the opinions of the great author, 

The general-plan. of the “‘ Republic ” may 
be described even within our narrow limits.* 
Socrates and Glaucon, having gone down 
to the Pireeus to witness the first celebration 
of & festival lately introduced from Thrace, 
proceed at the ‘instigation of ‘three more 
friends to the house of Cephalus, a wealthy 
citizen, and father to Polemarchus. In a 
coriversation betwéén ‘the philosopher and 
the host, on the subject. of old age, Socrates 
takes occasion to ask Cephalus, what he thinks 
is the greatest advantage which he has 
derived from being wealthy ?..The old man, 
anticipating a charge of singularity, answers 
nevertheless decidedly, that the great blessing 
of riches is the means which they afford of 
leading a more virtuous life than can be 
lived without them. They contribute greatly 
to one’s preservation even from unintentional 
deceit. or falsehood, and from the uneasy 
alarm and gloomy anticipations which attend 
the departure to another world, if any 
sacrifice be owing to a god, or any money to 
aman. In short, the possessor of riches is 
likely to die.a juster man, than his neighbours. 
This introduces. the great question of the 
“Republic,” “What is Justice ?” and Pole- 
marchus, inheriting in the discussion the 
share of his father, who gracefully with- 
draws, sets seriously to work with Socrates. 

The first thing brought upon the tapis is 
the definition of Justice given by Simonides, 
who makes it consist in restoring to every one 
what isdue:to him... This statement.of. the 
case, whether it means that you should do 
good to your friends and harm to your 
enemies, ar that it is just to help our friends 
if they are good, and to injure ‘our enemies 
if they are bad, is shown in either case to be 
incorrect. 

The remainder of the first book is occupied 
in discussing the definition, that justice is the 
interest of the stronger, and the proposition, 
that it is, when practised on an extensive scale, 
a good speculation. These are advanced by 
the Chalcedonian, Thrasymidéhvs)'who occu- 
pies the place of Callicles in the Gorgias, and 
whose swaggering tone recalls here and there 
the rough jests of the Huthydemus. The 
first book concludes with the demolition of 
Thrasymachus; but. also. with the lamenta- 
tion of the conqueror himself, that the nature 
of justice has still not yet been discovered, 
and, consequently, that the question remains 
still where it was, perfectly untouched. 





* A tacit reference is supposed to Schleiermacher’s 
” to Donaldson 


**Tniroduaction 5 ’s Art., Penny Cyclopedia, 
8.v., Plato; and to “ The Analysis ’’ in the presentediticn, 
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In the beginning of the second book, 
Glaucon and Adeimantus resume the ground 
of Thrasymachus, observing that he had 
yielded like a snake to the fascination of Socre- 
tes sooner than he need have done. They 
resume it, that is, not ex animo, but only witha 
view to test the intrinsic qualities of justice, as 
against the accidental advantages, which the 
eulogists have so generally insisted: on. 
Socrates freely acknowledges the difficulty 
of the question, and proposes to trace the 
rise of a state, as a means of tracing the rise 
of justice and injustice on a larger scale. 
The idea of a state is carefully educed from 
its primary and most simple origin. Four 
or five men, who establish the first rude 
elements of a division of labour, form the 
nuclens ; and this is expanded, until produc- 
tion includes not only domestic but foreign 
trade, the luxuries as well as the necessaries 
of life, and the producing class embraces not 
only husbandmen and clothiers, but confec- 
tioners, barbers, dancers, and poets, 

Larger territory, which will thus become 
necessary, involves the notion of war: war 
implies soldiers: and soldiers must ‘be care- 
fully trained to their profession. “Hence the 
state must possess a standing army, or class 
of guardians, ‘The question of their educa- 
tion, on the side first of music, and after- 
wards of gymnastic, is continued down to the 
end of the. third book; and it is. indicated 
towards the close that the true guardians 
are the oldest, ablest, most patriotic and un- 
selfish members of fhe body.. ‘These are the 
real magistrates, the first estate of the com- 
monwealth; the remainder’ of their class, 
who may be now called Auxiharies, are the 
second; and the third is made up of the 
Producers, husbandmen and craftsmen. 

Mr. Grote remarks (vol. ii.) on the im- 
portant difference between the Spartan prin- 
ciple of select guardians, and ‘that which is 
drawn out in the “ Republic.” | The Spartan 
character formed by Lycurgus is of a low 
type, rendered savage by an overdone bodily 
discipline, destitute even of the elements of 
letters, possessing all the qualities requisite 
to procure dominion, but. none of those cal- 
culated to,render dominion popular or salu- 
tary to the subject. The guardians, on the 
contrary, who have been imagined by Plato, 
are not.only to be strong, swift, and brave, 
but gentle ‘also, and endowed’ with’ a’ ‘true 
taste for phildsophy. ‘They are thus qualified 
for somethitig more than simply’to’govern, 
They learn to govern for the’ most exalted 
purposes, protective and ‘conciliatory. 

e fourth book opens with ‘an 'enuriera- 
tion of their coercive and othér duties, and 
this brings the idex of a state to a conclusion. 
Socrates is now’at: liberty to ‘resumé ‘the 
original question, “What is justice?” and to 
develope the analozy' between the “perfect 
man and ‘the pérfect ‘state He adopts the 
old division of Virtie ‘into’ the four’ cardinal 
virtiies—wisddm, ‘courage, temperance) land 
justice, did argues thus : *“The state, béing 
a perfect’ one, Inust'exhibit’ in itself the four 
cardinal virtues‘ the philosophic! rulers will 
represent its @péynois ; the courageous stand: 
ing’army its avdpela' and thewell-conducted 
populace and craftsmen its ‘cw¢pocivn. “The 
remaining Virtue, diKxaocivn, i8 the virtue of 
the whole; it stands to the other three as at 
once their prime cause of existence, and 
their pring eof union and harmony’; ‘and it 
operates to the prevention of roAumpa-ypootyn, 
or the interference on the part of one portion 
with the affairs of the others. “Passing from 


the state to the individual; we have the 
rational, the spirited (7d dyyoedés), and the 
concupiscent element in him, corresponding 
to the Guardians, the Auxiliaries, and the 
productive’ class in the state. Now, as 
there was a virtue corresponding to each of 
the divisions of the perfect state, and one 
which kept them all together, so, in the 
righteous or virtuous man, the reason is full 
of wisdom, the will is strong in fortitude, 
and the appetite is under the healthy in- 
fluence of self-control. Justice here also 
appears as the harmonising principle, keep- 
ing all the rest together 





in one concent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like music.” 

Socrates was now proceeding to detail the 
principal varieties of mental constitution and 
political organisation. But he was here 
drawn away into other investigations by 
Polemarchus and Adeimantus, backed also 
by Thrasymachus. These investigations, 
occupying the jifth, sixth, and ‘seventh books, 
form Schleiermacher’s fourth main division. 
They comprehend noless than four of the great 
world-worn Platonic questions. There is, first, 
the development. in detail of the: community 
of women and children, which had been briefly 
alluded. to before, and. which is supposed by 
Meineke to be sneered at in the Heclesia- 
zusce (646) and the Plutus (813). There is, 
next, the inquiry into the true philosophic 
character, suggested by the . fundamental 
paradox, so dear to the great, philosopher, 
that the highest political, power must, by 
some means or other, be vested in. phi- 
losophers. Then, there is the investigation 
into “the good,” in which (as Dr. Donaldson 
points out) Plato takes up and finishes, the 
argument in the Philebus, having shown 
there that. the swmmuim bonum les neither 
in pleasure nor in. knowledge, and). showing 
here in what it does actually consist, in other 
words, what is its “idea.” This is the 
famous passage where the distinction is 
traced between idew and substaiee, between 
immutable and material essences.. The idea 
of the good is to the world: of reason. what 
the sun is to the world of-sense; and the 
sovereign: good, even God. himself, reigns 
supreme,in that higher. world... A. classifica- 
tion.of mental conditions is subjomed, into 
Conjecture. (cixacia), Belief. (xiers), .Under- 
stauding (Savoia), and Reason (vdnous)...; The 
first.two conditions, belong to Opinion, and 
have todo with the visible world only; the 
last:two. appertain to the objects of the ideal 
world, and may be described respectively: as 
the: knowledge:of mixed ideas, and the: know- 
ledge of pure ideds. 

» Dhe last. of the:fonr questions to which we 
alludedias: characterising this great, episode 
isythe ,discussion.iof the nature of. right 
education, :to'which,,Socrates: appends a few 
general rules;for the selection of the persons 
on whom -sucham:,education. is to be be- 
stowed, and for.determining the time of life 
at which each branch: is to be taken up. 

At: the beguining..of. the eighth book 
Socrates.resumes}sthe subject which he had 
just commenceds at: the end of the fourth, 
when , he.) was;;interrupted .by Polemar- 
chus and Adeimantus; namely, the princi- 
pal .varieties:.of ; mental. constitution. and 
political organisation. |The five great classes 
to which.all: conceivable ;politics may be re- 
duced. are, aristocracy, timocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy,-and di i To these there 
correspond five great: classes of individual 





* See Dr: Donaldson’s article in the Penny Cyclopedia. 





character. Aristocracy and the Aristocratical 


to trace the origin and to describe the cha. 
racter of the four inferior men and states 
This investigation occupies the eighth and 
almost all of the ninth book. And when 
the last point in the argument is dis. 
posed of, and the aristocratical man jg 
proved to be happier than the tyrannical 
the way is open to criticise more fully the 
doctrine advanced by Thrasymachus, and to 
conclude that it is absolutely the best thing 
for everybody to be governed by a just and 
divine principle. To maintain an inward 
harmony in his own soul, and an outward 
harmony in all his social relations will he 
the single object of the just man. And he 
will model himself on the pattern of tha; 
erfect commonwealth, which doubtless. js 
aid up in Heaven, though it may never be 
realised upon earth. "Eupavi(ovow or warplin 
ém(ntovot, ‘Hroiuace yap abtois méAuw, 

We shall now quote entire Messrs. Davies 
and Vaughan’s analysis of the tenth book: g 
performance which will tell its own tale of 
He ar scholarship, and careful well-directeq 
labour : 


‘*In the tenth Book, Socrates resumes the 
subject of poetry, and imitation generally, What, 
he inquires, is imitative art ? 

“Take, by way of example, a bed or a table, 
We have, (1) the Form or archetype of a bed, 
created by God; (2) the bed itself, made by 'the 
manufacturer, (3) the bed as represented by tho 
painter, which is a copy of the second, which, 
again, is a copy of the first. 

‘In the same way, the poet ‘imitates, not the 
Forms, which are the only realities, but simply 
the phenomena of daily iif, and the opinions 
prevalent among the half-educated. 

‘Or, again, look at it thus. Every manufac. 
tured article, ¢. g. a bridle, gives occasion to 
three separate arts ; of which, one teaches how to 
use the thing, andther how to make it, the third 
how to '‘imitate°iti*|The user alone possesses 2 
sotentific acqnaintance vith the thing, and in- 
structs’ the»maker) héw to make it; the latter, 
therefore; possesses ¢correct,opinion. On the other 
hand, the imitator cannot, be said to possess either 
science or, correct opinion, but only vague notions, 
about the things which he;imitates, 

‘‘Again : to what part. of the mind does imita- 
tive art address itself? Certainly not to the 
rational element, which is the noblest part of our 
nature; but to some inferior element, which is 
always ready to give way under thé pressure of 
calamity, ‘and is full ‘of change and perturbation, 
and which therefore offers, in return, the widest 
field for imitation. For a tranquil and/sober 
temper presents ‘small attraction to the imitative 
poet, and will not repay the trouble of imitation, 
or, be. appreciated by those. to whom the poet. is 
wont to address himself. 1 

“But, worst of all, Poetry weakens the mind 
by ecne us to sympathise too deeply with the 
afffictions of others, and thus rendering us unfit 
to bear’ ‘up under our own troubles. erefore 
We dite ¢ompelled; much against our ‘will, fo lay 
down the rule, that only hymns in honosr of'the 
goils, and eulogies of great men and noble-actions 
are tobe. admitted into the perfect state, For it 
is no easy task to-become.a goodman, and every- 
thing which opposes our. progress in virtue must 
be serupulously avoided. 

“This ‘subject concluded, Socrates proceeds to 
discuss the rewards of. virtue, which are infinitely 
enhanced by the consideration of the immortality 
of the soul, of which he here subjoins a’ short 
proof. ; : 

To everything there is a special-vice or infirmity 
attached, by. which, and which alone, that thing 
ean be destroyed. Thus, blindness destroys the 
eyesight, mildew destroys corn, and rot -destro 
timber. The peculiar infirmities, attached to 
soul, are injustice, intemperance, cowardice, igno- 


the soul? No, certainly not: for they cannot 
destroy the soul immediately, as a disease destroys 





Man have been already discussed. : Itremains 


the body, though they may be, mediately, the 


rance. Can these bring about the dissolution of 
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cause of a man’s being 
people ; which is quite a different thing. But if 
wickedness cannot destroy the soul, nothing else 
can: therefore the soul is immortal. 

“And ‘now, having satisfied ourselves that 
justice is, in itself, the just man’s best reward, we 
nay fairly take into account the honours and 
emoluments which gods and men bestow upon 
him. . For we cannot doubt that he is loved by 
the gods, and that all the dispensations of Provi- 
denée are designed for his good, even when they 
seem most, adverse. And even men are sure to 
love, and honour him, towards the close of his 
life, if not before. Still, all these rewards are as 
nothing when compared with those which after 
death await the just. To illustrate this, Socrates 
narrates the fable of Er the son of Armenius ; and 
with this story the Republic closes.” 

-' Half the world, so Coleridge tells us, is 
Platonist, half Aristotelian; and the non- 
Avistotelian section of our countrymen have 
long been waiting for an English Schleier- 
macher, Schneider, or Cousin. For Thomas 
Taylor, who died as lately as 1835, the com- 
mentators seem puzzled where to find names 
that are bad enough. It is not only that he 
translates ebphue: & tvOpwre by “ Predict better 
_ things; O man!” and favours us with “O 
demoniacal man!” as the grotesque render- 
ing of & dade. He has, if we may believe 
his Edinburgh Reviewer, fairly “done for”’ 
Plato. His five bulky volumes are “one 
continued slander on Plato’s good name,” 
both as a. man of genius and a philosopher; 
and his splendid quarto title-page is but the 
mocking coffin-lid that shuts in the corpse 
of his great original. On the other hand, 
the unfortunate Floyer Sydenham (as he is 
always, and with too much truth, styled) ren- 
dered some half-dozen of the Ravcnes, 
about a century ago, with admirable fidelity 
and good taste: and an. elegant version of 
the Io and Symposiwm appeared among the 
soe mama works of Shelley... “These 
owever, are but small’ contingents, and 
we know considerably more about Plato 
now than was known even in Shelley's time. 
Spens’s translation of the “ Republic ” 
is sneered at by Taylor; and we may 
perhaps infer that it is of no great ser- 
vice to the student, from the silence with 
which the present translators have passed it 
over, So that the field literally lies open to 
those enlightened scholars who may be in- 
duced to come forward and work it. They 
will by so doing confer a lasting benefit on 
Englishmen whose Greek has grown rusty, 
aid on those who are destitute of Greek 
altogether. They will recall the image, or 
they will create it, of that “ olive grove of 
Academe,” where the great master was wont 
to evolve the harmony of the soul, inspired, 
not. interrupted, by the thick-warbled. notes 
ofthe Attic bird, and the bees’ industrious 
murmur ; 
[4s] &éwrarre TlAdrwy, rewracuéva Oaipara cidds. 

Plato will never be again an almost second 
Bible to the theologian, as once he was to 
Origen and the Alexandrian Clement. Nor 


put to death by other | 





will his expositors, as such, ever constitute a 
real power in the state, as Gemisthus Pletho | 
ad Marsilié Ficino did in Florence four | 


centuries ago. But we pe through | 


a stage of progress, social, political, and 
theological, in which we may learn many a_ 
momentous lesson from the pages of the 
t Athenian. And the announcement of 
essts. Macmillan is,therefore,mostwelcome. | 
We cotigratulate them on the undertaking, | 
and heartily wish them success, which they 
will without doubt attain, if the future staif 
translators shall prove themselves worthy , 
fuecessors of these the able protagonists. 


. employed: to examine and set to rights a 


The Life of James Watt. By James Patrick 
Muirhead. (Murray.) ' 

JAMES Watt, the fourth child of Mr. Watt 
of Greenock, son of the “old mathematician ” 
and of Agnes. Muirhead, “a braw, braw 
woman—none now to be seen like her,” was 
born on the 19th of January, 1736... Of weak 
health and precocious talent at six years of 
age it was no uncommon thing to see him 
draw mathematical lines and circles, “ mark- 
ing in letters and figures the result of some 
calculations he was carrying on.” Ai fourteen 
his conversation was found too intellectually 
exciting for a friend and contemporary of his 
mother’s.. At fifteen he was scolded by his 
aunt Muirhead for idleness in watching and 
experimentalismg on the steam rising trom 
a teapot; while at about the same age, “he 
made himself a small electrical machine, and 
sometimes startled his young friends by 
giving them sudden shocks from it.”. Few 
scientific men have been more. variously 
capable than Watt. It seemed as if he might 
have succeeded’ in any branch of science, 
speculative, mechanical, or experimental, to 
which he had chosen to devote himself. He 
was an excellent carpenter, as good a chemist 
and physiologist as the times and his pro- 
fession allowed, a working: mechanic of extra- 
ordinary ability, an engineer, mathematician, 
musical instrument maker, mathematical 
instrument maker, a geometrician, astro- 
nomer, and one of the greatest inventors’ the 
world has'ever seen. For though his name 
has been usually associated only with his 
famous improvements in the steam-engine— 
“that giant with one idea,’ as Coleridge 
called it—he either sketched out or more 
vaguely foresaw very many of the more 
modern inventions and discoveries which 
have revolutionised society quite as much as 
this has done.. Of these a copying machine, 
the screw propeller, a machine for drying 
linen, the consumption of smoke, heating 
rooms by steam, the theory of the compound 
character of water, a proposed uniformity in 
weights and measures based on the decimal 
system, pneumatic’: medicines or the treat- 
ment of lung disease by inhalation, a machine 
for copying and reducing sculpture, ‘with 
others of minor importance, were sketched or 
imagined by him. Some were put into crude 
action, others only prophesied of as possible, 
and to be turned up in the future track of 
science. ‘He also introduced into Hngland 
and extensively carried out ’ Berthollet’s 
invention of bleaching linen by chlorine, to 
which we now owe so much of textile beauty. 
But ‘his great discoveries were! the various 
improvements he effected im* the ‘steam: 
engine. This was “the weak side of: nature 
which he found out and took advantage of';” 
as he said every'one might do if they chose. 

He began life as’ a mathematical »in- 
strument maker, serving ‘Only. a year's 
— , but: learning his ‘trade so 
well that in 1757, when only twenty-one, he 
was allowed a shop and an apartment in the 
precincts of the’ Glasgow’ College, with the 
further distinction of ‘ mathematical instru- 
ment maker to the University,” after his 
name. His business prospered steadily if not 
brilliantly: he using his wnemployed time 
and energies in building’ organs, fashioning 
strange secret musical tables, and in making 
a perspective machine, which ‘invention ‘it 
is said Adams, the: mathematical instrument 
maker, stole and ‘sold as his own. In the 
year 1765 the first-thought came to him for 
improving the steam-engine.- He had been 





smail working model of Newcomen’s engine ; 
and this “turned a part of his thoughts and 
fertile invention to the nature and improve- 
ment of steam-engines, to the perfection of 
their machinery, and to the different means 
by which their great consumption of fuel 
might be diminished.” He was soon em- 
ployed to plan and erect several engines in 
different places, all the while making expe- 
riments how to lessen the waste of heat from 
the external surfaces of the boiler and the 
cylinder : 

‘¢ But after he had been thus employed a con- 
siderable time,” says his friend, Dr, Black, quoted 
by Muirhead, ‘‘he, perceived that by far the 
greatest waste of heat proceeded from the waste 
of steam in filling, the cylinder with steam. In 
filling the cylinder with steam, for every stroke of 
the common engine a great part of the steam is 
chilled, and condensed by the coldness of the 
cylinder, before this last is heated enough’ to 
qualify it for being filled with elastie vapour or 
perfect steam; he perceived, therefore, that by 
preventing this waste of steam, an incomparably 
greater saving of heat aiid fuel would. be attaimed 
than by any. other: contrivance. . It was thus, in 
the. beginning of the year 1765, that the fortunate 
thought occurred to him of condensing the steam 
by cold in a separate vessel or apparatus, between 
which and the cylinder a communication was to 
be opened for that purpose every time the steam 
was to be condensed; while 'the cylinder itself 
might be preserved perpetually hot, no cold water 
or air being ever admitted into its cavity.” 


The first trial made with a large brass 
syringe satisfied him of the value of his im- 
provement, and “ filled his mind with rap- 
ture;” but it was some time yet before he 
perfected his. idea by the execution of the 
double stroke, or by “that most beautiful 
contrivance of cutting off the steam before tLe 

iston reaches the bottom of the cylinder.” 
Which contrivance is in fact the grand 
regulator of the engine, fitting it—how- 
ever powerful—for the most delicate task, 
making it alike capable of the finest manu- 
factures and the most stupendous works. 
Before Watt's time the steam-engine was 
only in embryo; it is to him that we owe its 

resent maturity of strength and power. 
He was the first who thought of a “steam- 
vessel perpetually and universally hot,” or 
who said, “ I will make an engine, working 
by a piston, in which the cylinder shall be 
continually hot and perfectly dry.” Until 
this, was done, steam, as an agent, was 
comparatively worthless. In January, 1769, 
he, obtained. a patent for his “Methods of 
Lessening the Consumption of Steam, and, 
consequently, of Fuel im Fire-engines.” 
Other ideas. were abroad at the same time. 
P,.Robison,, when. a youth studying at the 
university, and noted for his love of mecha- 
nical science, “ threw out an idea of applying 
the power of the steam-engine to the moving 
of -wheel.carriages, and to other purposes,” 
His; scheme came, to. nothing, and soon 
dropped to the ground ;, but.in that “ seventh 
new Improvement.” set, forth in the specifi- 
cation. of his patent of 1784, Watt described 
the principles. and construction of “ steam- 
engines, which are applied to give motion to 
wheel-carriages, for removing persons, or 

oods, or other matters, from place to place,” 
Before this, Mr. Edgeworth “had taken a 
resolution of moving land and water car- 
riages by steam,” and one Moore, a London 
linendraper,. took out a patent for moving 
wheel-carriages by steam : 

‘*Mr, Watt, in ity to Mr. Roebuck of this, 
says, ‘This was a thing 1 hoped to accomplish by 
the circular engine’ (or steam wheel). And he 
replies to Small : ‘If linendraper Moore does not 
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usé my engine to drive his chaises, he ean’t drive 
them by steam. If he does, I will stop them. I 
suppose, by the rapidity of his progress and puff- 
ing, he is too volatile to be dangerous.’—‘ You 
want a steam chaise ; pray make one. I give you 
leave, and will also give you advice.’—‘ Of all 
things in life there is nothing more foolish than 
inventing, . Here I work five or more years con- 
triving an engine, and Mr. Moore hears of it, is 
more éveil/é, gets three patents at once, publishes 
himself in the newspapers, hires 2000 men, sets 
them to work for the whole world in St. George’s 
Fields, gets a fortune at once, and prosecutes me 
for using my own invention !’” 

Others made locomotive engines; notably 
Mr. Murdock, who constructed one in 1785, 
with an oscillating cylinder; and Mr. Hdge- 
worth writes, “ Ihave always thought that 
steam would become the universal lord, and 
that we would in time scorn post-horses. 
An iron railroad would be a cheaper thing 
than a road on the common construction.” 
So that George Stephenson came eminently 
at the right time in scientific history; 
gathering into one magnificent fact.all these 
tloating prophecies of possibilities, and set- 
ting the question of locomotive: engines at 
rest for ever by his grand and masterly 
invention. 

When Watt was working at his earliest 
improvements, he tried to make the cylin- 
ders of wood’ or other materials which 
conduct heat slowly; but he soon found ont 
that he was on a wrong track in that in- 
stance, and adopted a more available mate- 
rial. ‘About this ‘time Dr. Roebuck became 
acquainted and connected with him, and 
being then in good circumstances and with 
brilhant prospects, his connection was of 
much use to Mr. Watt. Later, poor Dr. 
Roebuck fell into difficulties, and then the 
partnership of Watt & Boulton was entered 
into. So that, by one means or other, the 
shipwright’s son of Greenock was not only 
making himself heard in the world, but was 
beginning to reap such fruit as must, sooner 
or later, fall to the lot of the celebrated. 
Fame, money, and thievish plagiarists 
gathered slowly round him and his in- 
ventions; indeed much of Mr. Muirhead’s 
book is taken up with accounts of how one 
imvention after another was stolen from 
him, the inventor; how the Hornblowers, 
* Jonathan, and Jethro, and Jesse, and Jabez 
the elder and Jabez the younger,” infringed 
his patents; how Mr. Cavendish in his paper 
on Air filched his idea respecting the com- 
position of water; and how Bramah, the 
great locksmith, arrayed himself against 
him, thinking “that it must be obvions to 

‘ y one, as it had ever been to him; that 
Mr. Watt had really invented nothing: but 
what would do more mischief than: good to 
the public.” A story, too, got wind: of how 
Humphrey Gainsborough, brother to the 
artist, employed his leisure in» making 
ingenious machines—steam-engines among 
the number—how, before Watt, he dis- 
covered ‘the: grand improvement of con- 
densing the steam in a separate vessel; how 
then a stranger, evidently well acquainted 
with mechanics, called on him, examined his 
engine, seized the idea, transmitted’ it to 
Watt, and robbed poor Humphrey’ for ever 
of his lawful fame; and how that'a fortune 
was lost to the Gainsborough family, because 
a cunning and designing man surreptitiously 
carried off a secret in his mind’s eye. Good; 
simple, truthful James Watt was not the 
man to do this. He would have been the 
last to take bread not of his own making, 
and the first to be careful and conscientious 
of the rights of others. But all these 








vexations, inseparable from his position, 
passed, and the solid good—the praises of 
admiring friends, the love of proud relations, 
the homage of the scientific world, and con- 
sciousness of benefits conferred on his age 
and country—remained consoling him right 
royally for every little hurt that might have 
befallen him. 

Mr. Muirhead is touchy and tenacious of 
Watt’s fame. He goes out of his way to 
sneer at the Marquis of Worcester and his 
“Century of Inventions.” Why he passed 
over Friar Bacon’s prophetic category 
of “it is possible,’ we do not know. He 
admits the actual existence of the Atlopile, 
120 B.c.: he could not well deny it: and he 
confesses to the Staffordshire Jack of Hilton 
in 1680. This Jack of Hilton was a small 
steam boiler, under the following guise. He 
was “a little hollow image of brass, of about 
twelve inches high, kneeling upon his left 
knee, and holding his right hand upon his 
head; having a little hole in the place of the 
mouth, about the bigness of a great pin’s 
head, and another in the back about two- 
thirds.of an inch in diameter, at which last 
hole it is filled with water, it holding about 
four pints and a quarter, which, when set to 
a strong fire, evaporates after the same 
manner as an elopile, and, vents itself at the 
smaller hole in the mouth.” Other ancient 
steam contrivances he also speaks of; but 
always with an unmistakeable sneer for these 
shadows, these penumbra of the great 
modern fact; coming in due course to 
Baptista Porta, whose experiments on the 
condensation of steam he is obliged to allow ; 
to Solomon de Caus, whose madness and 
imprisonment he denies, dragging Miss 
Costello and Mr. Smiles before the bar of 
historic accuracy, where he “punishes” 
both without mercy; and to the Marquis 
of Worcester, of whom he falls foul with 
special gusto, perhaps, because in spite 
of Walpole’s sneer and Muirhead’s 
sledge-hammer, the Marquis of Worcester 
had really perceptions and previsions not 
so very different from the maturer actu- 
alities of Watt and Stephenson. : It is com- 
paratively rare in science, as in the world 
of thought and mind, that a discovery is 
made all at once, and without any previous 
“beating of the bushes,’ as Newton said, 
The Coming Man and the Future Discovery 
are both looked for; the public mind is 
uneasy, the scientific world excited; every 
one expects something, every one is wander- 
ing, wide of the mark it may be, but 
wandering much in the same direction ; till 
the Great Man really comes and sets them 
all right ; formularising the floating thought 
or perfecting, the scientific possibility, and 
stamping. himself as the realisation and 
expression of his age. This is no deprecia- 
tion of the tases sl but rather his high- 
est praise. , Yet those who make themselves 
an idol of a, master-piece are not willing to 
recognise the rough copy:; or to believe that 
such rough; copy..can be connected by any 
chain of development with the perfected idea. 
James -Watt is, this: idol to Mr. Muirhead ; 
and he)is' angry ;with.every one who even 
prophetically , shares. his glory. We have 
seen how. he..has pooh- ed. the claims of 
most of,the. elder m nists; of the later 
ones he. is. forced.to be more tolerant. Of 
Papin: and his. Digester he speaks contempt- 
uously; enough, but Savary wrings a fairer 
treatment from him. He grants.to him the 
merit of having been the first. to introduce 
into use, if indeed he was not the first to 
make, the earliest working steam-engine 





known. Of this “Miner’s Friend, or an 
Engine to raise Water by Fire,” Savyary 
rinted an account in 1702, or rather. in 
7698, when he obtained his patent. His 
engine acted by two principles; “raisin 
water, in the first place, by the pressure of 
the atmosphere forcing it into a vacuum 
formed by the condensation of steam; and in 
the second by the expansive power of steam.” 
It is not certain that Savary was the first to 
apply the second principle. Even Mr. Munir. 
head thinks it “similar to one of those ex. 
perimentally tried by Porta, and indicated 
by Solomon de Caus; and not only indi- 
cated, but perhaps practised by the Marquis 
of Worcester ;” but the first principle, that 
of raising water into a vacuum caused by the 
condensation of steam, he believes to be Sa- 
vary’s own discovery. For ail that, both Porta 
and Papin knew the principle, though they 
applied it differently. We have nothing to 
do with these chronological difficulties, But 
we own we love to see each man fairly dealt 
with, and have a supreme objection to build. 
ing up some reputations on the ruins of 
others. Because it is right and just to exalt 
these, we cannot agree to carp at the unde- 
niable merit of those. The world is wide 
enough, and nature infinite enough to give 
place and praise to all, and we hold it buta 
niggard hand that cannot shower rewards on 
all who have rightfully earned them. This 
is Mr. Muirhead’s intellectual danger. He 
has looked so.long at James Watt that he 
can see nothing else; as those who gaze 
long at any strong light carry the spectrum 
of it in their eyes, which blots out or dis- 
colours every other object before them. 

Watt was much subject to long fits of 
despondency. Dr. Roebuck’s ruin weighed 
heavily cag and not only on his: hopes 
and spirits, but also on his pocket, when 
just as he was losing heart altogether, Mr. 

ulton and Dr. Small stepped forward end 
relieved him of his embarrassments. He 
also made the survey and estimate for a navi- 

ble canal from the Monkland collieries to 

lasgow ; being for two years and a half the 
engineer of the canal, at a salary of 2001. per 
annum. It was at this time that he wrote 
to Dr. Small that remarkable reply to the 
idea of moving canal boats by a high pres- 
sure steam engine: “ Have you ever con- 
sidered a spiral oar for that purpose, or are 
you for two wheels;” accompanying his 
question with a cet drawing of our present 
screw propeller. He was rapidly becoming 
known. 

Rennie and Telford were his friends; and, 

though of quite a different calibre, so was 
the hearty, genial Dr. Darwin, whose few 
jovial words, quoted’ by Mr, Muirhead, read 
ike great boyish greetings in the midst of 
the biographer’s lumbering pedantries; and 
the prosaic style in which every one else 
writes. To give an instance of the pedantry 
we have spoken of, Mr. Muirhead actually 
gives two quotations.and three lines of Greek 
to prove that Mr. Keir’s quotation, 47 ¢”™, 
was not “the two first words of a line o 
Euripides,” but was in fact the fourth and 
fifth, and that it was not taken from the 
“ Medea,” which no one affirmed, but from 
one of the fragments of the “ Bellerophon. 
This is simply a brick, but it is a fair sample 
of the whole building. 

In 1776, Mr. Boulton, who had become 
Watt's er and had established the 
famous Soho Works, writes: “I now hope 
and flatter myself that we are‘at’the eve of? 
fortune.” Going: into. particulars ‘of = 
work is ordered and what done, adding" 
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we had ‘a hundred wheels ready made, and a 
hundred small engines like Bow engine, and 
twenty larger ones executed, we could readily 
dispose of them.” About this time too Watt 
was offered a salary of 10001. per annum, 
and some other even more congenial tempta- 
tions, if he would go to Russia, and work for 
the Czar: 
“*¢Lord ! how frightened I was,’ writes the 
enial and hearty Darwin, ‘when I heard a 
Badsinn bear had laid hold of you with his great 
w, and was dragging you to Russia! Pray 
ont go if you can help it. Russia is like the den 
of Cacus.: you see the foot-steps of many beasts 
going thither, but of few returning. I hope your 
pit-engines will keep you here.’ ” 


And they did. Though the Imperial 
family; who were then in England, tried 
various blandishments, and the Empress, 
who stayed at Mr. Boulton’s house, was “a 
charming woman,” and much interested in 
mechanics, Watt renounced Russia, but 
went on a tour of inspection to Cornwall. 
He erected an engine there; and this is his 
account of it’: 

‘At present the velocity, violence, magnitude, 
and horrible noise of the engine give universal 
satisfaction to all beholders, believers or not. I 
have once or twice trimmed the engine to end its 
stroke gently, and make less noise ; but Mr. —— 
eannot sleep unless it seems quite furious, so I have 
left it to the engine-man. And, by-the-bye, the 
noise seems to convey great ideas of power to the 
ignorant, who seem to be no more taken with 
modest merit in an engine than in a man.” 


Cornwall did not charm lim. The wild- 
ness of the scenery, and the savagery of the 
inhabitants, “where the engine-men actually 
eat the grease for the engine,” disgusted our 
_ contemplative, melancholy Si ypochon: 
iac, and he was glad enough whenever he 
could — from those muddy Cornish 
‘wastes, back to the civilisation and intellec- 
tual companionship of Birmingham. Tor 
he had le Scotland for some time now, and 
well liked his Hnglish home. About this 
time, too, he invented his copying-machine ; 
which, with its screw-press, was “what, 
under a variety of forms and unimportant 
modifications, is in fact the common modern 
copying-press.” He also invented the “ sun 
and planet wheels,” and other things, some 
of which, as the toothed rack and sector, 
instead of chains for guiding the piston-rod, 
he himself superseded b still more beautiful 
contrivances. In 1783 he made his famous 
discovery of the composition of water, which 
Cavendish plagiarised for his paper on Air; 
though that, too, was a subject on which the 
scientific world were more or less employed, 
With a prevision of the truth to come. Mac- 
er, Warltire, Priestley, all were searchin, 
‘the hidden secret which all felt assure 
was to be found. Watt's paper was headed 
“Thoughts on the constituent parts of 
Water, or of Dephlogisticated Air ;” Caven- 
dish’s “Experiments on Air.” There 
are, beside the coincidences of idea con- 
tained in the later. paper, some awk- 
ward confusion of dates, according to 
Mr. Muirhead, and much suspicion thrown 
on the disinterestedness of Blagden’s testi- 
mony in favour of Cavendish. Dr. Henry 
gives his in favour of Watt's priority in the 
discovery, and other even more notable 
names go with him. So that we may leave 
© matter as it now stands, without at- 
tempting to give any of the details or 
ee reasonings. 
ventions multiply; money comes in 
faster than the stake pilshematical instra- 
ment maker of Glasgow, now grown an old 





and wealthy English landed proprietor, ever 
thought possible. The first wife, his cousin 
Miss Miller, has long since died, ‘two of her 
four children following her; and his ‘second 
wife, Miss Macgregor, became as muth his 
careful guide and nurse as his wife. They 
had one son, ‘Gregory, who ‘gave as rare 
promise of ability and goodnéss as he did of 
personal beauty and outside graces. But he 
did not live long enough to consolidate into 
the pride of success the hope of all who 
loved. him, dying when still quite a young 
man in 1804. At the present day not one of 
Watt’s immediate family survives him. 
When an old man he made his machine for 
copying and diminishing sculpture; taking 
thirty-nine hours over a bust of Sappho. 
This was in 1811, when he was consequently 
75 years old. In 1816 the machine is still 
more improved; in 1817 it is made ready 
for trial, and he writes to Chantréy to'that 
effect. But Chantrey never saw it, and 
the machine was not published, patented, 
or sold. But the principle of this, ‘his 
Polyglyptic Parallel: Hidograph is used in 
the various glyptic machines ‘of the present 
day; though none of ‘these date direct from 
Watt's, or confessedly at ‘least owe anything 
to-his discovery. Property m Wales is next 
secured, and everything of worldly eonside- 
ration goes well with him. But the ‘hour 
had come when he ‘was to leave ‘his lands 
and tenements, ‘his inventions, fortune, fame, 
and friends. <A grey, quiet,'gentle old ‘man 
of 83, he died on the 19th of August, 1819, 
followed to the grave by the ‘veneration and 
love of all ‘those who knew him; leaving 
behind him a name as imperishable for its 
inventive genius as it is venerable for its 
purity and single-heartedness. 

We are loth to quarrel with Mr. Muirhead. 
His book has so much that ‘is excellent in it, 
and it is written with such reverence and 
love, that it seems invidious’to insist on its 
defects. But it is both too long and too 
prosy; disfigured here and there by patent 
pedantry, clumsy in its rare attempts at 
humour, and needing condensation and 
polishing throughout. Nevertheless, we are 
thankful for the substance, and call Mr. 
Muirhead’s attention to these defects of 
manner only with the hope of beautifying 
either a second edition of his “ Life of Watt,” 
or any other work which he may hereafter 
project. 








Lectures and Addresses. on Literary and 
Social Topics. By the late Rev. Frederick 
W. Robertson, M.A., of Brighton. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

TnEse Lectures and Addresses are marked 

by the same qualities that made the author's 

sermons so justly and ‘so ‘widely’ popular. 

They manifest the earnest liberal spirit; the 

ardent love of truth, the lucid eloquence; the 

wide sympathy, and singleness of purpose 
which attracted so many to his pulpit 
ministrations at Brighton, and have ‘secured 
such a large circle of readers for his published 





discourses. Mr. Roberts6n’s sermons possess 
the singular good fortune of being almost 
equally popular ‘with ‘thé orthodox and the | 
heterodox. It is true they were protested | 
ne as heretical by the'extremest sections 
of more than one religious ‘body. But the | 
iberal and en¥ghtened ‘members of every | 
communion welcomed them as sound and | 
eloquent expositions of religious truth, while 

they ‘were read with interest and a certain 

amount of bag by numbers belonging | 
to no church’ or sect. The explanation of | 


| reasons. 


this “is~ to be ‘found in -the--fact..that. Mr. 
Robertson combined with a firm grasp of 
what is essential to Christian truth, a rare 
liberality of feeling towards conflicting 
interpretations of unessential points; that 
he was quick to recognise, and prompt to 
meet with active sympathy, the working of 
genuine religious life whatever might be the 
particular form of its manifestation. 

The addresses contained in this volume 
help to complete the history'of the author's 
active and useful career. His published 
sermons show how much in earnest he ‘was 
in the pulpit, addressing a fashionable 
Brighton audience; but these addresses 
prove that he was equally in earnest and 
equally at home on the platform of a working 
men’s association, surrounded only by the 
artisans of the town. He succeeded to a 
very great extent in gaining the confidence 
and esteem of this class, many of whom, 
before being ‘brought in contact. with Mr. 
Robertson, hated the name of a clergyman. 
We can scarcely wonder ‘that after listening 
to him they learned to trust the speaker, for 
in addition to their other virtues his ‘ad- 
dresses possess two qualities which even the 
rudest hearers know how to appreciate— 
courage and sincerity. Mr. Robertson identi- 
fied himself, in the most public manner, 
with popular and democratic, movements 
from which most clergymen would have kept 
studiously aloof., The two first of, these 
leetirres, for example, were. delivered at 
the Working Men’s Institute established in 
Brighton during the year 1848, Faithful to 
its character the Institute consisted wholly 
of working men, a number of whom, it was 
rumoured, were Chartists of rather an 
extreme type. To this rumour Mr. Robert- 
son alhides in a letter to Lady Henley : 

**T am anxious to enlist your sympathy,” he 
says, ‘tin the cause which 1 am trying to assist. 
The case is this: about 1100 working men in this 
town have just organised themselves into an asso- 
ciation which, by. a small subscription, enables 
them to have a library and reading room. A large 
number of these are intelligent Chartists, and 
there is some misgiving in a few minds as to what 
will be the, result of this movement, and some 
suspicion of its being only a political-engine. The 
address on Monday is therefore expected to con- 
tain a‘proposal for boiling down the Irish Jand- 
lords and potting them, to support the poor this 
winter.; and another, more democratic. still, for 
barvelling and. salting the aristocracy and. the 
peal, for home consumption in the poor- 

ouses.” 


The address on the Monday evening, it 
need be said, contained nothing so 
extreine. It'eonsisted of a clear and practical 
exposition of the objects of the Institution as 
specified in its prospectus. These objects 
were ‘to ‘provide the working men_ of, the 
town with the means of mental and moral 
improvement— mental improvement being 
divided into two branches, the information 
of the intellect. and the elevation of the taste. 
Treating of the former My. Robertson says : 

**You wish to inform the intellect. I. confine 
mysélf ‘to-night to one branch of this improve- 
ment, political information. I do it for several 
First of all the means of acquiring 
knowledge which your Institution places in your 
hands are in a very preponderating degree of a 
political character. By works of history and the 
newspapers of the day, you will have that which 
willinform you of the constitution of your'country. 

‘* My second reason for dwelling chiefly wpon 
this branch of mental improvement ‘is, that po- 
litical science is the highest education that can be 
given ‘to the human mind. Let me explain 
myself. When we in popular phraseology speak 
of ‘politics, we ascribe to that word a narrow 
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meaning. When we say that two men are talking 
politics, we often. mean that they are wrangling 
about’some niere, party question. - When I use 
the:term “ politics’ this evening, I use it in the 
sense.'in which .if was used by all the great 
and,:noble authors of the ancient world, who 
meant..by the science of politics the intelligent 
comprehension of a man’s position and rela- 
tions as a member of a great nation. You 
will observe that in this ‘sense politics subordi- 
nate to themselves every department of earthly 
science. A’ man who understands nothing of 
agriculture, nothing of trade, nothing of human 
nature, ‘nothing of past history, nothing of the 
principles of law, cannot pretend to be:more than 
a mere: empirie in political. legislation....Every- 
thing ‘that, man onithow is, subservient to this 
noble..scienes..», Understood, in; this. sense, ..the 
working men. of this country have. an, interest in 
politics, For, in the. first. place, political igno- 
rance, 1s, not a safe thing for this or any: other 
country. The past is a proof of that. hat was 
it, but political ignorance which’ dictated a ‘few 
yepre agd the letters signed’ ‘Swing,’ when the 
abotiring men: burned: hay tick and:the corn’ 
 statk' in’ the’ ‘wise’ expectation of bettering their 
own Sortlition by that 2 is boxit od 
OTe needed ‘very: little. political) economy to 
tenth then? that-all the -wages:in :thée world would 


hot make a country rich;iwhem its:real resources + 


ate destroyed; that goldvis:ibut the.sym ol, of 
another arid:e more real. wealth for which it j;tands 


{ae the. convenient, expression ; that the incriase df , 


‘ theiy, money-would not give any increase. in the 
comforts, ; : 


_ Subsistence are diminished all ‘the .coin’ in’ the: 


given considerable offence to, his clerical and 
aristocratic friends, in-. Brighton,; and, the 
neighbourhood. |, They. were also,.displeased 
with another. passage in.which, referring to 
the improved tone of the press, he singled 
out Puneh for special commendation : 
“There ‘is a paper familiar to us all, which. is 
the representative of English humour, It is de- 
dicated to mirth and jollity ; but it is a signifi- 
cant feature of our.times, and I believe a new one, 
that the comic satire of a country, expressed in a 
periodical, which tests a country’s feeling because 
of its universal circulation, should be, on the 
whole, on the side of right. It takes the side of 
the oppressed ; it is never bitter except against 
what at least seems ae and oe It a3 
rigidly correct in purity, distinctly saying in 
this that England Lanse, her hour of mirth is:re- 


Mr. Robertson reiterates the obnoxious 
ise in his second. address, which. is,.on 
“other and far higher grounds, a. good illus- 
tration of his courage and ‘sincerity... There 
was a schism in the Institute in consequence 


works: ofa decidedly infidel character. 
this emergency! Mr. Robertson volunteered 
an address im which, while, refusing to .de- 
nounce sincere “thinkers, ‘however: opposed 
they may be to Christian truth, )or joi in 


the:ery® against those who are commonly 
and that when. the country’s ineans a ‘eputed infidels, he’ appealed in, a. sensible 


‘marnily|:way to the schismatic minority. not 


_ country, could not enrich thein. “What was #¢ but | t0 violate ‘their own profession. of liberty by 
political ignorance “that sug; thé Workwnsh’s | tyrannising over the majority..on, such, a 
strike for wages? ’A'¥ery'little polititat iaforing- ‘point, -As the result the: Institute.was re- 


‘(tion Gworild ‘have ‘tok him thet’ it i8to-wisrtall 


°C gives)!-that they-dependcon' many things cover. 
whieh ‘he has ‘no’ eontrol; asifor ittanot!canislie 
‘supply of labour in the:market end jon the demand 
for, the commodity. Besides this, if there; be a 
man in the. country:..to. whom. politics;are of per- 
Sonal consequence, it is the fetontng man, A 
man, inthe higher classes may tum his attention 
to, fie, ‘ifhe likes; nothing forces him to do so. 
If is to him a matter of atmnsement, a speculation 
—a theoretical curiosity—not necessarily anything 
more: The’ difference of’ ‘penny in the price of 
a loaf makes no peréeptible change ‘on his table ; 
but it tiay' make the poor man’s grate empty fora 
fortnight: Ifvan unfair tax be imposed, a man in 
they npper ranks’ will. ‘scarcely be compelled: to 
retrench a luxury in his establishment ; but- to 
the: poor man. it is almost a matter of life and 
death. ; Therefore. a labouring man will be, must 
be a.politician; he cannot help it : and the only. 
question is, whether he shall be an informed. one 
or, an- uninformed one. 
thing of daily feeling ; but the man who’ feéls a 
. Wrong niost severely is not generally the ‘maii'who 


To him politics ‘ate (a | 


The three lectures 
on -Poetry which: follow these addresses, 
though: of no great critical -value, are:much 
above the ordinary 
on Wordsworth and Tennyson: », ; 

The) ‘main: fault: of :the: Iéctures,~ which 
attaches also in some degree to the author's 
sermons as well, is the presence:in them of a 
too conscious ‘and apologetic tone, as though 
a clergyman’ in these er was obliged: to 
explain that’ he is ‘really in earnest, and. to 
cee for ‘being: truthful ‘and - sincere. 

ith this ‘slight drawback ‘they are, how- 
ever, sensible and good. 








Horm: ,Subseciva. .. Locke. and Sydenham ; 

+ with: other Occasional Papers, ‘By John 

| Brown; M.D. . {Edinburgh :. Constable 
&, Co.) = cra 

‘Tm. majority. of .papers, contained. in. this. 

volume are connected with medical educa- 


is ‘in the best state for éalmly ascertaining*the | tion and reform..Many of them have already 


eduses of the wrong, The ehild which “feels the 
‘pin that pricks, knows better than:any. dne;can’ 
tell. it:that thereis something: wrong ; ‘but. it is 
not exactly the one, to judge whén it strikes at- 
i, whether, it. be, the nurse's fault.or the 
fanlt;-of. circumstances... ..The. uneducated man is 


precisely in the same position ; he feels politicall 
the sharpness and-the torture of his position : bie 
he is just as likely in his exasperation to raise his 
hand against an innocent government as against a 
guilty one. “Therefore it ‘was that in’ past times, 
when a pestilence came, the rer- classes, be+ 
lieving that’ it waseaused by the ‘medical taen of 
the country’ for their own’ benefit, visited:stheirs 
fury — them. «They felt’ keenly, :they» struck 
wrongly. Tell us,:then, -whether it be safe and 
' centre ne boi thatthe poor man, - or, that 

any .class,| should be. profoundly ignorant, of 

cpolitios ?” P Y 3gno 

Under the second ‘head, that of elevating 
the taste, the lecturer refers mainly to poetry | 


and ‘fiction, rereeatinn & glowing eulogium: 
on Dickens’s works, which seems to have 


appeared at intervals in different publica- 


republishing them, are, \as, stated _ by himself 
ino the. prefaces; practical and. good.. He 
wishes,-in/ ‘the first iplace; to.give his em- 
phatic..yote in fayourof the old system of 
medical . training, in. which sound liberal 
.education,..a bread manly, culture of the 
mind, was, made the ; basis of all profes- 
sional, study... He looks back with regret 
onthe days .of, Arbuthnot and Gregory, 
when, a, physician dived ; in. the world of 
letters.,as..a; fn ler,,and reyerenced the 
ancients, while. aie ‘Same time he pushed 
oR Srna his, yws, and lived in the 
resent. We. quite agree, with him in this, 
ut think at the same-time,that Dr. Brown 
has | not,, made, sufficient, allowance for the 
enlarged requirements of his profession in 
modern.,,.times,... A. hundred years ago a 










student,of medicine's strictly scientific course 
lay within very narrow limits. He had not 


solved: te permit no encroachment on her ‘moral . 


of some: of the members wishing to introduce | 


all.| constituted on a better basis, and. is now in a- 
“extent that the master‘can- regulate the wages he} flourishing condition. 


ran of provincial. lectures: 


training 





tostudy a tithe of what he must now fiiaster 
before commencing practice. “His courké'ii- 
cluded ‘little beyond rudimentary’ atiatomy 
and mythical chemistry. Galen and Hippe- 
crates belonged almost as much to general 
as to. professional education. When 'théte 
was so little to learn in their own profession, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that men'of 
active minds generally distinguish ‘them- 
selves in some other pursuit.” This is ‘ore 
of the reasons indeed that Bacon assigns 
for what singularly enough seents' to‘have 
been the fact in his day, that physiciats 
devoted themselves to almost every stiente 
and art except their own. The other reason 
he gives is the small practical ‘differeri¢e it 
sail so far as public estimation and 'sup- 
port were concerned, whether a doctor Were 
awise man or a fool, a skilful ‘practitioner 
or. amountebank. “ Therefore T Cannot ‘tmitich 
blame physicians,” ‘he says, “that they tse 
commonly to intend some other ‘art’or 
practice, which they fancy moré ‘thin their 
profession. For you ‘shall ‘have of thém 
antiquaries, poets, humanists, statesmen, 


> 


In | merchants, divines, and in every one of these 


better seen, than in their ‘profession ;and'no 
doubt upon this ‘ground, thait they find’ that 
mediocrity and excellency’ in ° their’ “art 
maketh no difference in profit, of ‘reputation 
towards their fortune; for the ‘weakness of 
patients, and sweetness ‘of life, and nature 


of hope, maketh ‘men “depend upon ‘phy- 
siciame with all their defects.” W a tcl 
now reached. exactly the opposite extreme 
from that. which prevailed in ‘Bacon's day. 
Through, the multiplication and'dev¢lopment 
of the, sciences which ‘contribtte’ more” or 
less to the art of, Beating, medical ‘imén ‘have 
now, but Jittle leisure for general” studies. 


Tnstead, of. Cultivating ‘every. other’ field of 
aaa they confine’ ietiine Bee elt vely 


to their ov ‘nye of indéed, ‘that 


the limiting’ influétice, of: their’ professional 
studies has Boost * alitiost” “proverbial. 


studies... 


“Whether correctly “or ‘hot it 18 commonly 


said that ‘medical’ rien tre 'Tese’iiformed on 
general subjects, and more’ bigotedly ‘sec- 
tarian in-their opinions arid!judgments than 
the members of any other liberal profession. 
In these days there is therefore'spme groiind 
for Dr, Brown's. plea in favour’ of a more 
catholic and liberal culture for medical men. 
Eyen in a. preeaaional pains of ‘View this is 
of great importance; fer a physician’s success 
in fe brace of his art Yasena far moré’on 
the, general mental power which ‘a liberal 
g, gives, on the possession’ of a well- 
cultivated and well-developed intellect, than 


‘on the perfect mastery of any special science 
é j or, soiencés, such as chemistry,’ botany,: or 
tions.”. The author's objects in collecting and | physiol Site 


shysiology, shes ne vinty 
hie Seon point,’ Dr. Brown’ specifies 
one_ of the main directions in ‘ whith’ ‘he 


wishes to see the education of medical itien 


expanded—that of mental science, studiéd in 
an earnest. practical spirit. We ‘heaftily 
agree with him in this. “Next to his stri¢tly 
professional studies, experimental psychology 
is certainly the most useful branch oF inqiiiry 
that a medical. man can eres oc, 
Half the diseases he has to déal“with“are 
bodily ills arising from the state ofthe nind, 
or mental ills produced by some derangérhent 
of the bodily functions.’ Much of his fife is 
thus of necessity spent in the stndy Of tom- 
plex phenomena, connected’ witht. the“ ititer- 
course between flesh and spirit, thé? sttion 
and re-action of mind arid body'on each dther. 
If he knows only one term Of ‘this éltition, 


is familiar only with the nae ily ise ons, 
without having any practiéal “ihsight’ mto 
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,the,more delicate laws, and processes of the 
mind, he must walk very much at random 
.and.in,the dark, A practical knowledge of 
‘experimental psychology is thus almost in- 
i@ispensable to a thoroughly educated and ac- 
,eomplished physician. This intimate connec- 
tion. between the two sciences of psycholo 
and physiology is illustrated throughout the 
_entire history of medicine. From the days of 
Galen and Hip tes to those of Locke and 
,Sydenham, and from Locke and Sydenham 
$0 our own time, many of the most eminent 
physicians have been distinguished for 
their, attainments in philosophy as well as in 
qmedicine; The necessity forsuch study is more 
,urgent now, than ever. The intense mental 
_ggivaty. incident to a high state of ciyilisa- 
of N- be, OnE own, bee Soeey mul- 
,diplied.and aggravated the maladies arisin 
(from. overwrought brain and nerves. ‘And 
fhe experimental study of the mind, and its 
,working, can no longer be ek, tet by 
,jany young physician who would ice 
iis art intelligently and with the highest 
‘Khe third point Dr, Brown touches upon 
is that .of the vis medicatrix nature. He 
jaanges that physiology and the laws of health: 
+hould be studied as the best interpreters of 
«@isease .and cure: “That it. is in watching 
;oMature’s. methods of cure in ourselves and in 
onthe lower animals, and in a firm faith in the 
a self- tive recuperative powers of nature 


that.all our therapeutic intentions and means 
ies: Fp tegeet 7k: 
ogo bhelast and most important, object Dr.: 
: Brown. proposes to himself in these papers, 
- which. he keeps steadily in view throughout 
ovthe volume, is to illustrate and enforce the 
»“mecessary. difference between ‘speculative 
seience. and practical art, and the necéssity: 
Of estimating medicine more as thé art of 
- healing; than. the seignce of diseased action 
and. appearanee.”” That it can. be’ taught 
better by example than, by; precept hideevally 
follows, and Dr, Brown, insists on the n¢ed' 


of such teaching.as one of the “ most urgent’ 


wants of the time.” In this point of view he 
is.almost tempted to regret the abolition of 
.the.old apprenticeship system, this particular 
;, good being given up along with its admitted 
-evils, >“ jase for and reliance on a per- 
,80n;” he says, “is not less necessary for a 
young learner than beltoynng. i a ele 
or an abstract body. of truth.” ere is a 
ogood.deal of truth in this—truth that is too 
ic@much neglected in our modern methods of 
j;mgedical education, Mere lectures teach com- 
\eparatively little or nothing, The student who 
» attends ame derives his scientific knowledge 


,oafter all mainly from books. And the best‘ 


lectures of course can never supply the place 
:9Sf,actual,observation and experience. - This 
ofls, what is most ungen ely ranted and this is 
aprecisely the element which our modern sys- 
«i tems.tend more and more to diminish and 
»/@xelude, .The old seven years’ apprentice- 
(ship. was, no doubt, far too long a span of 
ypMere..empirical training; but a period of 
+: Such diseipline, of some such varied, minute, 
;and leisurely experience, is an essential ele- 
oyM@ent.in sound medical education. Hospital 
|. dpractice does not exactly supply the place of 
ardpersonal relation to a skilful practitioner, of 
- #engtant, intercourse with him, and obser- 
-c¥ation of his methods of regimen and treat- 
-yoment,;, A. sharp eye, a quick and delicate 
roiPerception, a prompt, well-trained intellect, 
19@R@ (the best instruments of observation, 
aomMere certain and direct in detecting the 


example, must of necessity be a ical 
education of the highest kind; ‘One who has | 
had stich a training and turned it to’ good | 
account will often succeed where even the | 
accurate instruments of science‘and technical | 
rules of = voll age ch insists on this | 
at great length. atural | sagacity, en- | 
lightened by liberal and cubanaiicontes 
study, and trained to keen and delicate | 
observation in the school of actual experience, | 
is his ideal of the medical practitioner. The | 
first paper on “Locke and Sydenham,” 
which gives its title to the volume, is an 
illustration of his doctrine on this head. He 
signalises. throughout the fine faculty of 
observation, the sound judgment, and 
strong common sense, that distinguished 
Sydenham in his practice of medicine. 

It willbe seen that Dr. Brown’s aims in 
these papers are of a practical and useful 
kinid,and sofaras the volume helpsto forward 
them it is welcome and seasonable. It will 
do this, however, rather by the: spirit that 
animates its pages than by anything specially 
original or powerful in their matter-or form, 
The substance of the papers. is comparatively 
slight, and the «style, though’. carefully 
laboured, and not without striking felicities 
of expression, unequal, scrappy; :and cer- 
tainly none se best. wie Miao De 
appreciation ‘of criticism and: » Dr. 
Brown ‘has* himself no pal ar 2 mph 
philosophic power. His faculty is. rather. 
literary than scientific, and ene, 
evidently lies in the direction of humour and. 
deseription: He is, however, like many. 
greater’men, rather disposed to’ slight. the 
gifts which nature has bestowed upon him, 
and to pride himself on the exercise of: those 
she’ has to a-great extent .withheld. . He 
evidently, for ‘example, deems a ‘-meagre 
and affected \ description : of: certain.-moral 
systems, which: he gives under the title of 
**Excursus Hthicus ”’: as of real importance, 
while he ‘apologises for the introduction 
of @ humorous-and pathetic: sketch; entitled 
“Rab and His Friends,” ‘which isin reality 
the gem of the volume. The humour and 
pathos of this little story are so genuine, the 
feeling and insight it :displays so. delicate 
and. true, and) .the. writing - altogether. so 
happy in its brief deseriptive. touches, that 
we only regret-we .cannot_extract it entire. 
We heartily commend it to all readers 
who have an opportunity of looking into 
the volume. Molin g this sketch' as the 
representative of Dr. Brown's peculiar: 
powers, we recommend him, in 10 pore ¥ 

athetic spirit, to’ stick to’ Rab‘and’ His 

riends.” 18 on 








Fraqmentary Remains, Titevary-and Scientific, 
of Sir Humphry Dewy, Bart.3 with a Sketch 
of his Life, §c. Edited By his: Brother, 
John Davy, M.D.,F.R:8. ° (Churchill.) 

Turse “ Fragmentary Remains,” as they are 

happily © called, farviah a ‘supplementary 

volume to the biographies Saat collected 
works of the eminent man they refer ‘to. 

They consist principally of poetical effusions, 

extracts from noté ‘books “and letters of 

Sir Humphry himsélf,''as’ ‘well! as’ of ‘corre- 

spondence hitherto ‘unpublished, from Cole- 

ridge, Southey, Maria Hd; fh; and other 
stars in the literary’'and’ scientific’ world. 

The literary elemént predominates over the 

scientific in the“ Remains,” and the sketch 

of a life already well known; is merely used 
as the mounting of the new matter, or in 









toms, of disease than any other; and 
study of their working in a living 





of the great chemist’s principat-biegrapher, 
Dr. Paris. 

It will be useful to bearin mind, a few of 
the leading dates and events in Sir H 
Davy’s life, in order to appreciate the legiti- 
mate value of the“ fragments.” Born:in 
that last stronghold of the true old British 
character, Cornwall, in 1778, and apprenticed 
at sixteen years of age, his public career may 
be said to have commenced with, what in 
almost any other man’s case would haye 
been his premature appointment to the post 
of Superintendent of the Pneumatic Institu- 
tion at Clifton, “the main intent of which 
was to make trial of different gases, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their medicinal effects 
im various diseases.” "This office; which he 
owed to the fame of his earliest*researches, 
—those on the nature and effects ‘of respita- 
tion of oxygen and other gaseés—was con- 
ferred. .on Te at the early age of twenty ; 
and three yearg.later he obtained the im- 
portant appointment, of, Professor of. Che- 
mistry at the Royal) Institution. .In1807 
came his discovery ‘of; the. metallic bases .of 
the fixed alkalies, “ an’ era in the: ‘history,of 
‘Chemistry,’ and his:dangerous illness, a fever 
which: he himself -belieyed'that, he contracted 
“in visiting Newgate for the p of.en- 
deavouring to ‘improve the ventilation and 
sanitary state of that vreat’ andthen foul 

ison.” His knighthood and marriage with 


Reed A fell within’ a short ‘time of each 
a "1812, “and “hi 


other. aM it Pri Rg: year 
began. his continental. trayels, the first “in 
company Pith andre nepipt Ho altogetber 
unknown fame...since-—Faraday.. . His 
world-famous) invexition.of..the safety-lamp 
belongs.to the autumn, .of.1815., . In 1820 we 
find: him unanimously;dleeted President, of 
the Royal: Society, am ‘election which was, as 
tnanimously repeated until the year 1827, 
bs a ee of ae vero ——— 
the pitfall’ of it s—paralysis, began 
to fall on ith end he was SER ged Wo resign. 
From this ‘period to that of his death in 1829 
his life was that of a stricken man, wandering 
in. search. of relief, or at least of undisturbing 
occupation of mind.and body, uniil the last 
great change should.come. 

Bearing this short.outline in. mind, ;we 
proceed to. notice to what parts: of: ifthe 
several groups of the “ Fragmentary. Re- 
mains ” belong. 

The first on the list, and-to our minds 
the ‘most interesting, is that which springs 
out of his acquaintance with Southey ‘and 
Coleridge, an acquaintance which was formed 
during the great. chemist’s pneumatic phase, 
and soon. ripened into. a friendship. Its 
warmth was no doubt materially enhanced 
| by' the circumstance that Davy..was a poet as 
well as a savant, and indeed.one might add 
an artist, naturalist, geologist, politican, and 
general philosopher’ to boot. Coleridge’s 
estimate of his friend’s talents and capacity 
may be gathered partly from ‘a remark of his 
in conversation, relatéd’ by Mr. Poole, “Had 
not Davy been the first chemist, he probably 
would have been the first poet, of his age;” 
and.even more from his reply to a question 
of Mr. Cottle’s. how,.he estimated , Dayy, in 
comparison with. the.cleverest,.men, of the 
day, “ Why; Davy can eat: them.all ; there is 
an energy, an elasticity in his’ mind, ;which 
enables him to seize on and analyse all ques- 
tions, pushing them *to their legitimate eon- 
sequences. Hvery subject in Davy's ‘mind 
has the principle of vitality. Living thoughts 
spring up like turf under his feet’? A 
friemshizp based’ on admiration so. genuine 





some cases as the vehicle for poiriting’ out 
and correcting alleged errors on the part 


and so intimate as to lead the poet to use 
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meaning. When we say that two men are talking 
politics,’ we often: mean that they are wrangling 
about’some mere: party question. . When I use 
the-term.‘ politics’ this evening, I use it in the 
sense{in which .if was used by all the great 
and,:noble authors of the ancient world, who 
meant.by the science of politics the intelligent 
comprehension of a man’s position and rela- 
tions as a member of a great nation. You 
will observe that in this ‘sense politics subordi- 
nate to themselves every department of earthly 
science. A man who stideletiside nothing of 
agriculture, nothing of trade, nothing of human 
nature, ‘nothing of past history; nothing of the 
principles of law, cannot pretend to be;more than 
a@ Mere empirie in. political legislation... Every- 
thing ‘that. man can know is, subservient. vo this 
noble.scienes.». Understood, in, this. sense, . the 
working men of this country have. an. interest in 
. politics, _For, in the. first place, political igno- 
rance js, not a safe thing for this or any other 
country. The past is a proof of that. at was 
if, but political ignorance which’ dictated a ‘few 
en agd the Ietters:'signed’ ‘Swing,’ when the 
abotring men: burned: hay rick and:the-corn ‘ 
stack’ in’ the ‘wise expectation of ‘bettering their 
own Vontlition by that % bexit od 
‘eT eneeded very? little. political: economy - to 
‘tenth thenr that all the-wages.in ‘thé world would 


‘not make @ country rich,\whem its:real resources -} 


ate idesttoyed,; that gold:is:ibut the; symbol, of 
another arid:@ more real wealth for which it stands 
{vas the.convenient, expression ; that the increase of , 
‘theit, money-would not give any increase. in. their | 
comforts;.and that when the eountry’s mens of 
subsistence are diminishe e 
, country, could not enrich them.” "What was dt but 
political ignorance “that* rag the. workjnih’s ' 
". Strike ‘for wages? *-AVery'little politital infurms-" 
‘ion “would ‘have’ ‘told’ him ‘that’ it)i8to aismall 
” ‘extent that the mastercan regulate the» wages he: 
© gives)'that they depend:con'many things cover 
whieh ‘he ‘has. :no control; as:for instance: onthe 
‘supply of labour in the:market end jon the demand | 
for; the commodity. Besides this, if there; be a 
man in the country .to whom. politicsare of per- 
Sonal consequence, it is the abouring man, A 
man in the higher classes may tum his attention 
to them, ifhe likes; nothing forces him to do so. 
It is fo. him a matter of amusement, a speculation 
—a theoretical curiosity—not necessarily anything 
mote. The difference ‘of'a' ‘penny in the price of 
a loaf makes no peréeptible change ‘on his table ; 
“but ft May make the poor man’s grate empty fora 
fortnight.’ ‘Ifvan unfair tax be imposed, a man in 
they upper ranks will ‘scarcely be eompelled to 
retrench a luxury in his establishment ; but. to 
the: peor man, it is almost a matter of life and 
- death. , Therefore, a.labouring man will be, must 
be a politician ; he cannot help it : and the only 
, question is, whether he shall be an informed: one 
or an. uninformed one. To him politics ate ja 
thing of daily feeling ; but’ the man who' feéls a 
, Wrong most severely is not generally the mati'who , 
is ‘in’ the. best state for ealmly ‘ascertaining*the 
edtses of the | Wrong,’ The ehild: which feels the 
‘pin that pricks, knows better than:any. one can’ 
tell. it that there is something wrong ; but. it is 
not exactly the one to judge whén it strikes at- 
randemi, ;whether,.it. be, the nurse’s fault. or. the 
fanlt ef SRNIROM, ah ARR man is 
precisely,in the samerposition ; he feels politically. 
the sharpness and. the torture’ of his position : bie 
he is just as likely in his exasperation to raise his 
hand against dn innocent government as against a 
guilty one. ‘Therefore it’ was that in’ past times, 
when a ‘pestilence ¢ame, the rer classes, be+ 
lieving that’ it ‘was eaused by the medical men of 
the country’ for their own’ benefit, | visited:their 
fury x nae them. : They felt' keenly, :they» struck 
wrongly. ‘Tell us,: then, .whether it be safe and 
mn ne movie to oe poor man, - or,,that 
Y ni sho rofoundly ignorant, of 
politics 1” P y igno 
Under the second ‘head, that of elevating 
the taste, the lecturer refers mainly to poetry 
and ‘fiction, pronouncing a glowing eulogium: 


diminished all “the coin’ ‘iii’ ‘the |’ 


-when, a,. physician 


given considerable offence to. his clerical and 
aristocratic friends, in-. Brighton,; and., the 
neighbourhood. |, They .were also,.displeased 
with another, passage in. which, referring to 
the improved tone of the press, he singled 
out Punch. for special commendation : 


“There is a paper familiar to us all, which jis 
the representative of English humour, It is de, 
dicated to mirth and jollity ; but it is a signifi- 
cant feature of our times, and I believe a new one, 
that the comic satire of a country, expressed in a 
periodical, which tests.a country’s feeling because 
of its universal circulation, should be, on the 
whole, on the side of right. It takes the side of 
the oppressed ; it is never bitter except against 
what at least seems unjust and insincere. “It is 
rigidly correct in purity, distinctly saying in’ all 
this that England even im her hour of mirth is:re- 
solved: to permit no encroachment on ‘her ‘moral 
tone.” i 
Mr. Robertson reiterates the obnoxious 
praise in his second address, which. is,.on 


“other and far higher grounds, a good illus- 


tration of his courage and ‘sincerity.. .There 
was aschism in the Institute in consequence 
of some’ of the members wishing to introduce 
works) of a decidedly ‘infidel character... In 


an address) im which, while, refusing to de- 
nounce” sincere ‘thinkers; however, opposed 
they'may be}to Christian truth, ;or join in 
the: against those who are commonly 
eputed ix s, he’ appealed im,‘a. sensible 
“away to the: schismatic minority not 

‘~o violate their own profession: of; liberty by 


‘$yrannising ‘over the - majority..on: such, a 


‘point, “As the result: the: Institute.was.re- 


flourishing condition. The three lectures 
on -Poetry -which* follow these addresses, 


‘though: of no great critical ‘value, are:much 


above the ordinary rum of provincial lectures: 


on Wordsworth and Tennyson! 
which 


The; ‘main: fault: of the: Jéctures, 
attaches also in some degree to the author's 
sermons as well, is the presence\in them of a 
too conscious and apologetic tone, as though 
a clergyman in these days’ was obliged: to 
explain that’ he is ‘really in earnest, and: to 
a ce for ‘being truthful ‘and - sincere. 
With this ‘slight “drawback they are, how- 
ever, sensible and: good. 








Horm: ,Subseciva, .. Locke, and Sydenham ; 

+ with; other Ovcasional Papers, By John 
Brown; M.D. .{Edinburgh :. Constable 
&, Co.) Saga 

iT ..majority. of .papers, contained. in. this 

volume are connected with medical educa- 

tion and reform...Many of them have already 

appeared at intervals in different publica- 


tions.” The author's objects in collectingand | ph 


republishing them, are,\as.stated by himself 
ino the. prefaces; practical and good.. He 
wishes, in‘ ‘the first {places to,give his em- 
phatic.yote in fayour.of the old system of 
medical . training,;.in. which sound liberal 


education, .a .bread manly, culture of the 


mind, was. made the basis of all profes- 
sional, study... He looks back with regret 
on..the days .of, Arbuthnot. and Gregory, 
lived ,in. the world of 
letters. as a esholder,. and hae he 
ancients, while.at: e time he pushed 
on i ig his, ae aaa lived 8 the 
present. We. quite agree, with him in this, 
but thimk at the same:time,; that Dr, Brown 






has; not,, made, sufficient, allowance for the 


enlarged, requirements of his profession in 
modern,,,.times,.,... A hundred years ago a 
student. of medicine's strictly scientific course 





on Dickens's works, which seems to have 


lay within very narrow limits. He had not 





this emergency! Mr. Robertson; volunteered . 


‘constituted on a better basis,and is now: in a. 
now,..but little leisure 


to, their 





to; study a tithe of what he must now fiiaster 
before commencing practice. “His Gourxé' i- 
cluded little beyond rudimentary’ atiatomy 
and mythical chemistry. Galen and Hippé- 
crates belonged -almost as much to general 
as: to. professional education. Whén thére 
was so little to learn in their own profession, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that men of 
active minds generally distinguish ‘them- 
selves in some other pursuit.’ This is ‘ore 
of the reasons indeed that Bacon assigns 
for what singularly enough seemnis’ to ‘have 
been the fact in his day, that. physicians 
devoted themselves to almost every stienee 
and art except their own. The other reason 
he gives is the small practical ‘differéries it 
made, so far as public estimation and ‘sup- 
port were concerned, whether a doctor'Were 
awise man or a fool, a skilful ‘practitioner 
or. amountebank. “ Therefore T Cannot intich 
blame physicians,” ‘the says, “that they tse 
commonly to intend some other ‘art or 
practice, which they fancy moré ‘than théir 
profession. For you ‘shall have of them 
antiquaries, poets, humanists, statésmen, 
merchants, divines, and in every one of these 
better seen, than in their ‘profession ;“ #nd'no 


doubt upon, this ‘ground, that they find that 


mediocrity and exceliency in “ thei “art 
maketh no difference in profit of ‘repttation 
towards their fortune ;’for the ‘weakness 'of 
patients, and sweetnéss ‘of life, and“ nature 


of hope, maketh ‘men ‘depend’ wpori ‘phiy- 
ficinns with al oe att." W = cl 
now reached. exactly the opposite iextréme 
from that which prevailed in ‘Bacon's day. 
Through, the multiplication and development 
of the, sciences which ‘contribute’ more “or 
less to the art of pean, medical ‘men ‘have 
Forte eittivating eve Bate Held of 
nstead, of, Cultivating ‘every. other: fiéld'o 
aan they ¢ nifinté Hiteninabied exalenivély 
get a tens Ul estan 
the, limiting influence, of, their professic 
adie, has Beles’ “ane _ proverbial. 
Whether. cortectly "or ‘not “it is" carhimonly 
said that,‘medical’ mien tre lead’ iiformed on 
general, subjects, and mote’ bigotedly sec- 
tarian in-their opinions and'judgments than 
the members of any other liberal profession. 
In these days there is therefore’shmieé ground 
for Dr. Brown's plea in favour of a more 
catholic and liberal culture for medical ‘men. 
Eyen in a. professional point of ‘view this is 
of great importance; fer a tphysicifat » success 
in the ature of his art depends far moré’on 
the, general mental power which ‘a iberal 





training, gives, on the possession of ‘well- 


cultivated and well-developed intellect, than 
on the perfect mastery of any special ‘science 
or. sgiences,, such “as ‘chemistry,’ botamy, or 
OTR is fie th eee 
Assess tut Dr. Brown’ specifies 
one_ of the main directions in‘ whith’ ‘he 


‘wishes to see the education of medical itien 


expanded—that of mental science, studiéd in 
an earnest. practical spirit. “We “heattily 
agree with him in this. “Next to his strittly 
professional studies, experimental Ve ent 
1s. certainly the most useful branch of matt 

that a medical, man can possibly ptirsue. 
Half the diseases he has to déal-with"are 
bodily ills arising from the state ofthe iiind, 
or mental ills produced by some derangérhent 
of the bodily functions. Much of ‘his fife is 
thus of necessity spent in the stndy of tom- 
plex_phenomena, connected with. the ititer- 






course between flesh and spirit, thé? ation 
and re-action of mind and ‘on each dther. 


If he knows only one term. ofthis Féliition, 
is familiar only with the oe ons, 
without having any ‘practical “ insight’ ‘into 
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.the-more delicate laws, and processes of the 
-gaind, he must walk very much at random 
.andinthe dark, <A practical knowledge of 
‘experunental psychology is thus almost in- 
(gispensable to a shorongs ly educated and ac- 
complished physician. This intimate connec- 
tion. between the two sciences of psycholo 
and physiology is illustrated throughout the 
entire history of medicine. From the days of 
Galen and Hippocrates to those of Locke and 
,Sydenham, and from Locke and Sydenham 
0 our own time, many of the most eminent 
_physicians, have been distinguished for 
,their, attainments in philosophy as well as in 
medicine, The necessity forsuch study is more 
surgent now than ever. The intense mental 
_aeuvaty. incident. to a high state of civilisa- 
jtion..ike our own, has considerably mul- 
,diplied. and aggravated the maladies arisin 
iérom, overwrought brain and nerves. ‘And 
fhe experimental study of the mind, and ‘its 
, working, can no longer be neglected by 
,a@ny young physician who would practice 
pis art intelligently and with the highest 
’.. Khe third point Dr. Brown touches upon 
.is:,that .of the vis medicatriz nature. “He 
anges that physiology and the laws of health: 
-shonld be guried as the best interpreters of 
disease and cure: “That it,is in watching 
1oMature’s.methods of cure in ourselves and in 
othe lower animals, and in a firm faith in the 
ice tive recuperative powers of nature 
oathat. 


| our therapeutic intentions and means 

eek ree 
yep Lhe.last and most important, object Dr. 
: drown. proposes to himself in these papers, 
- which he. keeps steadily in view throughout 
the volume, is to illustrate and enforce the 
»“tmecessary. difference between speculative 
»Selence. and practical art, and the’ necéssity: 
of estimating medicine ‘more as thé art’ of 
schealing; than. the science of diseased: action 
and. appearance.” That jt. can. be’ ono 
st ly example than, by; precept naturally 
ws, and Dr, Brown. insists on the néed 
of such teaching as one of the “ most urgent’ 
wants of the time.” In this point of view he 
_ds-almost tempted to regret the abolition of 
.the.old apprenticeship system, this particular 
;, good being given up along with its admitted 
evils, » “ j ee for and reliance on a per- 
son;” he says, “is not less necessary for a 
young learner than believing in a principle 
or, an abstract body. of truth.” ere is a 
;ogood.deal. of truth in this—truth that is too 
igauch neglected in our modern methods of 
Reon le Ul hy Mere lectures teach com- 
\pparatively little or nothing, The student who 
attends me derives his scientific knowledge 
,oafter. all mainly from books, And the best 
lectures of course can never supply the place 
29@f,actual.observation and experience. - This 
ofS, What is most urgently wanted, and this is 
sopregigely the element which our modern sys- 
ai tems,tend more and more to diminish and 
,/@xelude, . The old seven years’ apprentice- 
(ship was, no doubt, far too long a span of 
qumere. empirical training; but a period of 
y8uch diseipline, of some such varied, minute, 
5:and leisurely experience, is an essential ele- 
oxdent,in sound medical education. Hospital 
L.opractice does not exactly supply the place of 
intercourse with him, and obser- 
en and treat- 
-roment,;, A. sharp eye, a quick and delicate 
1oiperception, a prompt, well-trained intellect, 
yo@re sthe best instruments of observation, 
comMore certain. and direct in detecting the 
of, disease than any other; and 


example, must of necessity be a pr 


had such a training and turned it to’ good | 


rules of art fail. 
at great length. 


first paper on “Locke and Sydenham,” 
which gives its title to the volume, is an 
illustration of his doctrine on this head. He 


observation, the sound judgment, and 
strong common sense, that distinguished 
Sydenham in his practice of medicine. 

It:-will’be seen that Dr. Brown’s aims in 
these papers are of a practical and useful 
kind,and sofaras the volume helpsto forward 
them it'is* welcome and seasonable. It will 
do this, however, rather by the’ spirit that 
animates its pages than by anything specially 
original or powerful in their matter-or form, 
The substance of the papers is comparatively 
slight, and the’ «style, though’. carefully 
laboured, and not without striking felicities 
of expression, unequal, scrappy; abd ¢er- 
tainly none — the best. a mee 
appreciation ‘of criticism and- » Dr. 
Trown has* himself no Lora ti tor 
philosophic power. 


evidently lies in the direction of humour and. 
description: He is, however, like .many. 
greater’ men, rather disposed to: slight the 
gifts which nature has bestowed. upon him, 
and to pride himself on the exercise of: those 
she has to a-great extent withheld. . He 
evidently, for example, deems a ‘meagre 
andaffected description . of certain. moral 
systems, which: he gives under the title of 
**Excursus Ethicus ”’: as of real importance, 
while ‘he ‘apologises ‘for the introduction 
of a humorous and pathetic sketch, entitled 
“Rab and His Friends,” ‘which is. in reality 
the gem of the volume. The humour and 
pathos of this little story are so.genuine, the 
feeling and insight it :displays so. delicate 
and true, and .the. writing altogether so 
happy in its brief deseriptive. touches, that 
we only regret--we .cannot_extract it entire. 
We heartily commend it to all readers 
who have ‘an opportunity of looking’ into 
the volume. Mt) ing this sketch as the 
representative of Dr. Brown's’ peculiar: 
powers, we recommend him, in no unsym- 
art spirit, to’ stick ‘to’ Rab «and His 
riends.” 7 








Fragmentary Remains, Literary and Scientific, 
of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart.3 with a: Sketch 
of his Life, Se. Edited by his: Brother; 
John Davy, M.D.,F.Ri8. © ¢Churchill:) : 

Tess “ Fragmentary Remains,” as they are 

happily ' called, farivigh’ a ey 

volume to the biographies ‘and’ collected 
woke of the eminent ‘man’ a4 = to. 

ey consist principally of poetical effiisions, 
poser. fork, aig 3 “and letters’ of 

Sir Humphry himsélf,'‘as’ ‘well! as’ of ‘corre- 

spondence hitherto jnblished, from Cole- 

ridge, Southey, Maria Hdgeworth, and other 
stars in the literary” scientific’ world. 

The literary elemént predominates ‘over the 

scientific in the “ Remains,” and the sketch 






as the mounting of the new matter, or in 
some cases ‘as the vehicle for’ poititing' out 





Cli Oust toms } 
“the daly study of their working in a living 


son. 

li hi sites ant ie 2 i naar His A 1812, “and' hi’ the folt 
iterary than scientific, and his iar forte) other in 1812, “and' fii’ the following ‘year 
Feet ag a 


company, with a. kin 


of a life already well known, is merely used | 


practical! of the great chemist’s principat-biegrapher, 
education of the highest kind: ‘One who has | D: - 


r. Paris. . 
It will be useful to bear in mind, a few of 


account will often’succeed where even the | the leading dates and events in Sir H. 
accurate instruments of science and technical | Davy’s life, in order to appreciate the legiti- 
Dr. Brown insists on this | mate value of the’ “ fragments.” 
; Natural sagacity, en- | that last stronghold of the true old British 
lightened by liberal and comprehensive | character, Cornwall, in 1778, and apprenticed 
study, and trained to keen and delicate at sixteen years of age, his public career may 
observation in the school of actual experience, be said to haye commenced with, what in 
is his ideal of the medical practitioner. The | almost any other man’s case would haye 
been his premature appointment to the post 
of Superintendent of the Pneumatic Institu- 
tion at Clifton, “the main intent of which 
signalises. throughout the fine faculty of | was to make trial of different gases, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their medicinal effects 
m various diseases.” "This office, which he 
owed to the fame of his earliest researches, 
—those on thé nature and effects of respifa- 
tion of oxygen and other gases—was con- 
ferred:.on 
and three years.,later he obtained the im- 
portant appointment, of, Professor of Che- 
mistry at the Roy. a1 
came his discovery ‘of; the metallic bases .of 
the fixed alkalies, “ an’ era in the: ‘history,of 
‘Chemistry,’ and his'dangerous illness, a-fever 
which: he himself believed that, he contracted 
“in-visiting Newgate for the: purpose of ,en- 


Born in 


at the early age of twenty ; 


Institution. .. In 1807 


deavouring to‘improve the ventilation and 
sanitary state of that vreat’ and then: foul 
ison.” His knighthood and marriage with 
fehl within'a short ‘time of each 


‘travels, the 


pagan his oonkinentat tty eld: 
od spirit not altogether 





unknown: «to . fame...since—Faraday. His 


-werld.famous; invention.of,.the safety-lamp 


belongs.to the autumn, of 1815, . In 1820 we 
find: him unanimously, dleeted President. of 
the Royal: Society, dm ‘election which was, as 
tnanimously re until the year 1827, 
— the shadow bea rere —— 
the pitfall’ of it s—paralysis, began 
to fall on Titi niet he was obliged to resign. 
From this ‘period to that of his death in 1829 
his life was that of a stricken man, wandering 
in. search of relief, or ai least of undisturbing 
oceupation of mind.and body, uniil the last 
great change should.come. 

Bearing this. short.outline in . mind, :we 
proceed to: notice. to what: parts: of: it the 
several groups of the “ Fragmentary Re- 
mains ” belong. 

The first on the list, and-to our minds 
the most interesting, is that which springs 
out of his acquaintance with Southey ‘and 
Coleridge, an acquaintance which was formed 
during the great: chemist’s pneumatic phase, 
and soon. ripened into. a friendship. Its 
warmth was no doubt materially enhanced 


by! the circumstance that. Davy. was.a as 


well as a savant, and indeed.one might add 
an artist, naturalist, geologist, politician, and 
general: philosopher’ to boot. Coleridge’s 
estimate of his friend’s talents and capacity 
may be gathered partly froma remark of his 
in conversation, relatéd’ by Mr. Poole, “Had 
not Davy been the first chemist, he ‘probably 
would have been the first poet. of his age;” 
and even more from his reply to @ question 
of Mr. Cottle’s. how,.he est Davy, in 
comparison with the. cleverest,.men, of the 
day, “ Why; Davy can eat: them-all; there is 
ap energy, an elasticity in his! mind, ~which 
enables him to seize on and analyse all ques- 
tions, pushing them *to their legitimate eon- 
sequences. Every subject in Davy’s “mind 
has the principle of vitality. Living thoughts 
— up like turf under his feet?’ A 
friendship based on admiration so genuine 





and correcting alleged errors on the part 


and so intimate as to lead the poet to use 
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such phrases as “May God and all His 
sons: leve:you.as I'do,” led of course to cor- 
respondence, in which each made the other 
the confidant of his very inner thoughts. 
The best letter of Coleridge’s is the following: 


“Work hard, and if success do not dance up 
like the bubbles in the salt (with the spirit lamp 
under it), may the Devil and his dam take suc- 
cess! My dear fellow! from the window before 
me there is a great camp of mountains. Giants 
seem to have pitched their tents there. Each 
mountain is a giant's tent, and how the light 
streams from them. Davy ! I ache for you to be 
with us. 

“*W. Wordsworth is such a lazy fellow, that I 
bemire myself by making promises for him : the 
moment I received your letter, I wrote to him. 
He will, I hope, write immediately to Biggs and 
Cottle. _ At all events, those poems must not 
as yet be delivered up to them, because that 
beautiful poem, ‘The Brothers,’ which I read to 
you in Paul Street, I neglected to deliver to you, 
and that must begin the volume. I trust, how- 
ever, that I have invoked the sleeping bard with 
a spell so potent, that he will awake and deliver 
up that sword of Argantyr, which is to rive the 
enchanter Gaudyverse from his crown to his foot. 

‘* What did you think of that case I translated 
for you from the German? ‘That I was a well- 


meaning sutor who had ultra-crepidated with’ 


more zeal than wisdom !! 1 give myself credit 
for that word ‘ ultra-crepidated,’ it started up in 
my brain like a creation. I write to Tobin by 
this post. Godwin is gone Irelandward, on a 
visit. to Curran, says the Morning Post; to, 
Grattan, writes C, Lamb, 

‘We drank tea the night before I left Gras- 
mere, on the island in that Jovely lake; our 
kettle. swung over the fire, hanging from the 
branch of a fir-tree, and T lay and saw the woods, 
and mountains, and lake all trembling, and as it 
were idealized through the subtle smoke, which 
rose up from ‘the clear, red -enrbers of the fir- 
apples which we had collected: afterwards we 
made a glorious bonfire on the margin, by some 
elder bushes, whose twigs heaved and ‘sobbed in 
the uprushing column of smoke, and the image of 
the bonfire, and of us that danced round it, ruddy, 
laughing faces in the twilight ; the image of this 
in a lake, smooth as that sea, to whose waves the 
Son of God had said, Peace! May God, and all 
His‘sons, love you as I do. 

“§. T. CoLERrDcr. 

‘Sara desires her kind remembrances. Hartley 
is a spirit that dances on an aspen leaf; the air 
that yonder sallow-faced and yawning tourist is 
breathing, is to. my. babe a perpetual nitrous 
oxide. Never was more joyous creature born. 
Pain with him is so wholly transubstantiated by 
the joys that had rolled on before, and rushed on 
after, that, oftentimes five minutes after his 
mother has whipt him, he has gone up and asked 
her to whip him again,” 

But there are in the other letters many pes 
culiarly characteristic touches... For instance, 
we can easily picture the man sheltering 
himself from a storm under a sort of cairn 
on a mountain side. There I sat,” says he, 
“ with a total feeling ‘worshipping the power 
and ‘eternal link” of energy;” and again, 
writing of his literary plans: 

“*T fear, let’me workas -hard ‘as I can, I shall 
not be able to' do what my heart within me birns 
to do; that is, te:concenter my free mind ‘to the 
affinities of the feelings with: words and. ideas 
under; the title of ‘Concerning Poetry, and the 
nature of the Pleasures.derived from it.’ I have 
faith that I do understand the subject, and I.am 
sure that if I write what I onght to do on it, the 
work would supersede all the books on meta- 
physics, and all the books of morals too. To 


whom shall a young man utter his pride, if not to 
a young man whom he loves ?” 

Southey’s letters to Dayy abound more in 
confidential details of his own literary plans 


| tudinarian complaints ; and. at this time of 
day, when “Thalaba” and “Madoc” are 
matters of history, they have a strange 
interest. 

A few words in the correspondence with 
Southey about the authorship of the “ Gebir” 
bring up an amusing mistake about Landor’s 
escapade at College, “ where,” says Southey, 
“ he was notorious as a mad Jacobin, . . and 
was obliged to leave for shooting at one of 
the fellows.” Mr. Landor in a letter denies 
this murderous intent, though he admits the 
shooting, which amounted merely to dis- 
charging a fowling-piece with which he 
had been out. “T should not have been 
rusticated,” he adds, “for two terms unless 
the action had been during prayers. Kett, 
who afterwards hanged himself, and thereby 

roved for the first time his honesty and 
justice, told the president he was too lenient ;” 
and Landor concludes, “Southey did not 
find me quite so mad as he expected when he 
visited me at Clifton. . . Virtue, wisdom, 
and genius he united in a higher degree, and 
more interfused, than any other creature I 
have known. His friendship is the main 
glory of my life.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in a brief letter,-records 
his high opinion of the poetical abilities of 
Sir Humphry, but as it contains little more 
than an indorsement of erie s estimate, 
there is no special interest in it. Mrs. Apreece 
was a cousin of Sir Walter’s, he says, “after 
the fashion of my country.” He concludes, 
“TI have myself heard my deceased friend 
repeat oe 8 the highest order of com- 
position.” ordsworth’s admiration is con- 
veyed in a few commonplace expressions, 
worth extracting only as they relate to a 
remarkable day's excursion among the 
mountains : 

‘‘His conversation was very entertaining, for, 
he had seen much, and he was naturally a very 
eloquent person. The most interesting day I ever 
ee, with him was in this country. We left 

atterdale in the. morning, he, Sir Walter Scott, 
and myself ascended to the top of Helvellyn 
together. Here Sir H: left us, and we all dined 
together at my little cottage in Grasmere, which 
‘ou must remember so well. When I last saw 
im, which was for several days at Lowther 
(I forget the year), though he was apparently 
as lively as ever in conversation, his con- 
stitution was clearly giving way ; he shrank from 
his ordinary exercises of fishing and on the moors. 
I was much concerned to notice this, and feared 
some unlucky result. There were points of 
sympathy between us, but fewer than you might 
rant expect.. His scientific pursuits had» 
urried his ‘mind into a‘course where I could not: 
follow him; and had diverted it in proportion 
from objects with which Iwas best acquainted.” 


As, regards the mext most interesting 
group, Sir H. Davy’s own remains, we may 
remark that afew.of the poetical fragments 
are of a high order; while some, it must be 
confessed, are disappointing. The letters 
and extracts from notebooks, &c., are just 
what might have beén expected from that 
singular combination of mental attributes 
which could produce both “ Salmonia,” and 
* The Elements of Chemistry.” Science and 
fly-fishing, politics—of which last his letters 
to ig are full—and metaphysical 
speculations are curiously mingled together, 
but all beteken a mind ever working, never . 
resting, wearing out itself, or rather the body 
it lived in, long before: the natural time. 
As a specimen of the poetic fragments we 
ry, an some lines taken from 4 poem written 
on Nam Hall in the album of the proprietor, 
and descriptive of the scenery in the neigh- 


‘little upon our external relations. 


“The groves that close the solemn scene 
In wildest form and ae guise 
Steep as the rocky cliffs arise, _ 
So deep their shade, they well might seem 
Some wild, unhaunted solitude, 
Fit for the poet’s midday dream, 
Where Nature, still untamed and rude, 
And by no‘human fancy drest, 
Retains her pure and virgin vest. 
Beneath the wood, a crystal wave 
Gushes from forth a moss-grown cave, 
Pure, fresh, and living, from the rock, 
Rent by some earthquake’s awful shock, 
In the elder time, asunder, 
And falling thence in foam and thunder 
To meet.a kindred stream, whose name 
Is blended with the classic fame 
Of him, the Fisherman, who caught 
The happy art of wakening thought, 
Pious, vigorous, and chaste, — 
From ee pe subjects, and with taste, 
Quaint and antique, but yet refined, 
Drew portraits of the Christian mind ; 
Such as adorned the elder time 
In worthies of our church sublime.” 
In the following extracts from Davy’s 
letters, our readers will observe specimens 
of the curious mingling referred to. He 


thus writes to Mr. Knight : 


‘*T shall send you the flies and hooks before the 
season commences. The gamekeeper was so good 
as to.say he would put into your hands for me 
some wrens’ tails eal fieldfares’ wings ; all other 
feathers we can get in London. 

‘“‘T have been busily at work for the last three- 
months, and have succeeded in solving some 
difficult problems on the nature of sulphur, phos- 
phorus, charcoal, the diamond, the boracic and 
fiuoric acids. All these bodies prove to be 
compounds.” 

And thus to-another friend : 


“‘T wish you could be of our pert here ; we are 
in a delightful house, that of Lord Stafford, in a 
country abounding with fish and game. I heave 
caught about thirty salmon since I have been 
here, and killed grouse, wild ducks, and teal, &e. 
I have not yet shot a stag, but I hope to do so- 
this next week, 

‘“*T ‘have just published a volume of the 
‘Elements of Chemistry,” and I hope to publish 
another in the course oF the spring.” 


From what may be called the political 
corners of his letters we extract the followin 
happily worded panegyric..on,the nation 
character : 

‘*The wealth of our island may’ be diminished, 
but the strength of mind of the-people cannot 
easily pass away ; and our literature, our science, 
and our arts, and the dignity of our nature, depend) 
When we had 
fewer cdlonies than Genoa, we had Bacons and 
Shakespeares. The wealth and prosperity of the 
country are only the comeliness of the body—the 
fulness of the flesh. and fat ;—but the spirit. is 
independent of them—it requires only muscle, 
bone, and nerve, for the true exercise of its 
functions. “We cannot lose our liberty, because 
we cannot ‘cease to think ; and ‘ten millions -of 
people ‘are not easily annihilated.” 


And by way of contrast here is his opinion 
of the eharacter of our neighbours on the 
other side of the Channel : 


“* Whoever ‘knows the French people, knows. 
that it is impossible to depend on their gratitude, 
and that they are not influenced by kindness’: 
i lar in their affections, capricious in their 
fee! without,public spirit, their ruling passions 
are and vanity; and by these they are 
kept in continual agitation. Their selfishness may , 
be compared to, gravitation, which tends. to, 
serve them attached to the common centre, 
france ; their vanity to the projectile force leading 
them on to distant conquests ; but even these two 
Shem are never in equilibriam—they produce no 
armonious movements, no results that can be 
submitted to calculation.” . 


The above is taken from a carious draft or 
sketch of a letter without date or address. 
But it is supposed by the editor ‘to have’ 








than in metaphysical wanderings or vale- 
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been in for Lord Liverpool, and written 
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allied armies, and. Davy’s return to England. 
The opinion seems to savour, as do some 
other bitter expressions against the same 
nation, of ingratitude towards a people who 
had conferred on him one of their highest 
prizes, “ The Napoleon prize medal,” in 1801, 
for his discoveries in Voltaic electricity, and 
who in 1813 had allowed both him. and 
Faraday to travel through their country, at 
that time at war with us, en plilosophe. 
But in those days it was an integral part 
of an Englishman’s duty to adopt Lord 
Nelson’s profession of faith, “I hate a 
Frenchman.” 

The opinion Davy formed of the natives 
of Erin—for in 1811 he visited the Edge- 
worths—is very amusing, and it contains 
much truth : 

‘As a physically gifted race, the people of 
Mayo and Galway are handsomer and more robust 
than those of any other part of Ireland. The 
women—some of them—have characters of softness 
and beauty. There are no manufactures in the 
country ; little or no agriculture ; little or no law 
amongst the tenants, but much litigation amongst 
the landlords, who for the most part are resident 
out of the country. Connemara is the haunt of 
deserters and smugglers. The few persons of the 
middling class who reside there are delighted to 
see strangers, who are hailed with the same feeling 
of novelty and wonder as a comet in our planetary 
system. The lower classes are uncertain and 
dangerous, not unlike the natives of Owyhee ; a 
stranger is scarcely safe amongst them. There 
was only one place in Connaught where I saw an 
improving peasantry, possessing industry, regular 
‘habits, a i civility oe y Pacman bag poe 
atBallina. You will, I daresay, guess the reason 
.—there are four or five great.and liberal proprietors. 
residing amongst them, and setting an example. of 
cultivation and good manners. 

* * * 

‘‘Lady M., amongst other belles, is constant in 
her attendance at my lectures... She was asked 
why she went. She answered: ‘I have, I havea 
reason.’ How she can have subdued so many 
hearts is to me incredible. She flatters, but not 
now in a refined manner; it is ss adulation. 
She does not bear the decline of her empire with 
dignity, but daubs in attempting to exalt both her 
personal and sentimental attractions. 

“There was.an admirable scene at- Lady Caher’s. 
last night. Miss Owenson’s sister came in mas- 
ja and personated an antique princess of 

erry with excellent effect. The wits were almost 
all taken in, even Mrs. Parkhurst was deceived, 
though acquainted with the lady.” 

The next extract we shall give is from a 
letter written from Scotland in 1821, pend- 
ing the visit of George IV. : 

“The Highland lairds are all marching bag and. 
bagpipe (not baggage) to Edinburgh, with as. 
strong expressions of loyalty as if they had never 
been Jacobites, and Scotland is all in commotion. 
I dined with Sir Walter Scott the day before I left 
Edinburgh, who is in fact master of the royal 
revels. I was much amused to see the” deep! 
interest he took in tailors, plumassiers, and show 
dressmakers, who are preparing this grand display 
of Seotch costume.” 

The last group of these fragments, the 
correspondence with Lady Davy, we should 
almost have doubted the taste of submitting 
to the public, but for the circumstance of 
the peculiarities of Sir Humphry’s domestic 
position having already been made the 
subject of public comment by one of his 
b hers, Dr. Paris, who appears to have 

to. it in terms of which the editor of 
the “ Remains,” more than once complains. 

-We.feel however that the additional light 
thrown: on. this delicate and rather pain- 


think, be little doubt that Sir Humphry’s 
marriage with . Apreece very imper- 
fectly realised the ardent expectations he 
had formed when he wrote, “I have every 
prospect of happiness in my new relations. 
A most exalted and charming intellectual 
woman, full of good feelings, refined taste, 
and having a mind stored with various 
knowledge.” There is something exceed- 
ingly touching in finding him writing years 
afterwards, and not very long before his 
death, to Lady Davy from Mayence: 


“T think you will find me altered in many 
things—with a heart still alive to value and reply 
to kindness, and a disposition to recur to the 
brighter moments of my existence of fifteen years 
ago, and with a feeling that though a burnt-out 
flame can never be rekindled, a smothered one 
may be. God bless you!” 


And though it may be said the one letter 
was written during the honeymoon, the 
other, as it were, from a couch of weary 
illness, yet there are many other indications 
of discontent and complaint scattered about 
the “ Remains,” to which it is needless to 
refer. It is, however, but fair to Dr. Davy 
to allow him to be heard upon a subject 
concerning which he had ample opportu- 
nities of forming a correct. judgment. The 
following extract from his own remarks, 
which by the way evince much delicacy and 
feeling, will be sufficient for the purpose : 


“Never, I believe, was admiration more 
genuine of its kind, or more lasting ; indeed it 
continued, it may be inferred, judging from their 
closing correspondence, to the very last; the 
letters which will be given will afford proof. Yet, 
it may with equal certainty be inferred that there 
was an peat if not a delusion, as to the fit- 
ness of their union ; and that it might have been 
‘better for both if they had never met; and, 
mainly for this reason, that the lady, in spite of 
all her attractions in mixed society, was not 
qualified for domestic life, for becoming the 
placens uxor, being without those inestimable 
endowments which are requisite for it—the agree- 
able temper, the gentle loving affections which 
are rarely possessed, which are hardly compatible 
with an irritable frame and ailing body, such as 
hers were (for her misfortune) in a remarkable 
degree.” 

To the above we think it but right to ap- 

md in extenso what appears to have been 

ir Humphry’s last letter to his wife, and 
her reply : 

“Tam still alive, though expecting every hour 
to be released. ‘The insidious and unexpected 
attack has destroyed almost all the powers of my 
body, but seems to have left every energy, and 
every refined taste of the mind perfect. As ill 
health may have prevented you from setting out, 
I write to you still in London, but I hope you will 
come to Rome as quickly as youcan. I wish my 
dust to sleep in the city of the Cesars ; but there 
are some relics which [ should wish immediately 
delivered into your hands, or those of my brother ; 
they are my six Dialogues,’ my legacy:to the phi- 
losophical world ; they are im five small volumes ; 
and I hope before you arrive, Mr. Tobin will have 
made a second copy of them. Of these two copies 
I wish one to go to England, through a separate 
and distinct. channel, to; prevent. accidents. I 
should not take so much interest in these works, 
did I not believe that they contain truths which 
cannot be recovered if they are lost, and which I 
am convinced will be extremely useful both to the 
moral and intellectual world: T may be mistaken 
in this point, yet it is the ¢onviction of a man 
— sane in all the intellectual faculties, and 

ooking into futurity with the prophetic aspira- 
tions belonging to the last moments of existence. 
‘*¥ rejoice that the Catholic question is carried. 





fal, subject, fyi. the letters now published, 
Scareely, enables. us to come to any much 
more satisfactory conclusion. There can, we 


Without having a strong political bias, I have 


nected with her glory as a liberal, philosophical, 
and Christian country. 
‘*You will find my horses I should hope fat, 
and in good keeping here, and I hope you will 
use them; at all events, I can recommend 
the ponies to you as riding horses, and George 
is now well acquainted with the manner in 
which they ought to be treated, and is I be- 
lieve very careful of them. Should you prefer 
travelling post, the pair of large horses would, I 
think, be useful to my brother; and should he 
return to settle in England, or anywhere else as a 
physician, they may, I think, form a part of his 
establishment. He will, I hope, be at Rome 
before you can be there ; and I think it is almost 
time for him to quit his life of medical adventure 
in the army. In my arrangements with respect 
to property, with regard to which I have left you 
sole executrix (my will is in a brass box at Drum- 
mond’s), I wish my brother's interests to be 
specially considered, and whatever I have said 
with respect to him in my will and codicil, I wish 
to have interpreted in tlie most favourable manner. 
I believe I mentioned it to you in another place, 
but I am not sure, I wish the interest of 1002., 
that is to say, 41. ayear, to be given annually on 
my birthday to the scholars at the S maging 
school at Penzance, provided that the Mayor and 
Corporation will consent to their having a holiday 
on that day. I strongly advise you to pay a visit 
to my friend, Monsignore Spada, at Spoleto. He 
had prepared an apartment there for me, which I 
hope my ‘relicti’ will occupy. Pray give him a 
copy of my second edition of * Salmonia,’ and like- 
wise the little gold box in my writing case, sent 
to me by the Fiaparor Alexander, and which I 
think he will use as a snuff-box. He is one of the 
most amiable and enlightened men I ever knew, 
and I have no doubt will, at. no distant period, be 
an honour to the conclave. 
“God bless you, my dearest ! 
“HA. Davy. 
** From Lady Davy. 
‘*T have received, my beloved Sir Humphry, 
the letter signed by your hand, with its precious 
wish of tenderness, bearing date the 1st.of March. 
I start to-morrow, having been detained here b 
Drs. Babington and Clarke till, to-day. I shall 
travel with all the expedition I can, to arrive not 
quite useless. I trust still to embrace you, for so 
clear and beautiful expressions and sentiments 
cannot be the inhabitants of decay, however of 
feeble limbs and frame. I shall to the extremest 
point hold your wishes sacred, and obey in ready 
willingness the spirit even more than the letter of 
your order. God still preserve you, and know 
that the lofty and noble tone of your letter deepens 
all love and faith I have ever borne to you, and 
believe the words of kind effort will be a shield 
to me through life. I cannot add more than that 
your fame is a deposit, and your memory a glory, 
your life still a hope. 
‘* Your ever faithful and affectionate 
“JANE DAvyY.” 

And it is also right to add, that Lady 
Davy appears to have put her resolution 
of joining her husband in force on the 
spot and as rapidly as possible, for Dr. 
Davy informs us in his account of the last 
months of his brother’s life, under’ the 
date of the 20th of April, “Lady Davy 
had joined us about a fortnight before, early 
in April.” Sir Humphry’s letter dates from 
Rome on the 1st of March... Probably. after 
all Sir Humphry’s case furnishes but another 
instance, in addition to the many on record, of 
a mere mutual admiration of intellectual 

ualities—great esteem, but little real affec- 
tion—a state of things which has sometimes 
produced brilliant, but never happy homes. 
Our consideration, however, of the domestic 

art of the “Fragments” we gladly conclude. 

t only remains for us to add that we regard 
Dr. Davy as entitled to the gratitude of the 

ublic for furnishing so many new and 
interesting illustrations of the career of his 





| always considered this.point, as essential to the 
, welfare of England as a great country, and con- 


illustrious brother. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 
eae 
**De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”’ 

A party of ten, exclusively masculine, at a dinner- 
table in the Shakspeare Room at the Bedford 
Hotel, over against the Royal Italian Opera-house. 
Sated Hunger has bid his Brother Thirst produce 
the mighty bowl, i. ¢., dinner is over, and wine 
and dessert are under consideration. The Epitor 
isin the Chair. The seatof glory on his right is 
allotted to a visitor from America, Colonel 
Micaran W. Bopr, U.S., who is the most 
splendidly arrayed gentleman of the purty. 
FountTAIN TEMPLE, Esqg., Barrister-at-law, is 
on his right, cracking filberts, Next comes Pro- 
Jessor, OAKLEIGH, who is silently revolving a 
translation of a line in Ovid, to be used when 
occasion shall present itself. Licutenant-Colonel 
CASCABLE, of the Engineers, is listening with 
some intolerance to the American gentleman's 
account of his taking a Mexican fortress single- 
handed. The Hon, LANcuww Lrxcuist of the 
Foreign Office (called Mandarin Lang-Ling by 
his friends) is in the Vice-Chair. On his right 
is Mr. Ichabod Droorer, dramatic writer und 
critic, tnd melancholy, despite the radiant in- 
fluence of his neighbour, Mr. Lexicon O'Dox- 

VNEGAN, “@ wild ‘end learned person from an 
‘adjacent islet: Solemnly paring a vast Marie 
Louise, Mr. StoKE, a gentleman of business, sits 
next; and the party is completed by the presence 
of Sir GHORGE -AMBERGATE, who is a baronet. 

TEMPLE, 

There is much to be said on both sides of this 
question. 

THE MANDARIN. 

No’ doubt. But it would be in the highest 
degree convenient, if much were not said on either 
side. “Nobody ever convinced anybody else, and 
what’s the use of arguing? Pass the claret to 
Colonel Bopp. 

THE VISITOR. 
- thank you, Sir. (Bows very politely.) 
THE COLONEL. 

“Tdon't see ‘the thing as the Mandarin does. I 
thought we met for the purpose of debating 
whether our discussions should not be published 
for the illumination of mankind, and the advan- 
tage of ‘a cettain petiodical. That a young gen- 
tleman in ‘official life should instinctively evade a 
duty i is, however, natural: enough. 

¥ . ... . FHE MANDARIN. 

‘Conxentional, cant, my dear Cascable, is.a great 
bore. “Nobody sworks, ‘harder ‘than we do, and 
everybody knows that’ who ‘knows anything. 
(Uses tookinpich:): 

col te "sony TEMPLE. ) 

The first objection that I see to the printing 
conyergation is. that the plan is not original, 

 “ingie ODONNEGAN. . 

No, more.is.conversation itself ; but I'd seorn to 
keep ‘iny mouth ‘shut jast: because ‘somebody in- 
vented talking before my time. 

THE , PROFESSOR. 

Perfect originality isan abstract impossibility, 
andowere it'a possibility, I am far from convinced 
that it’ Would ‘be a desirability. I know ‘no 
better form than the dramatic one for treating 
miscellancons subjects ina varied manner, and I 








should unhesitatingly avail myself of whatever 
happened to suit my purpose. 
THE VISITOR. 

Your last sentiment is a large and noble one, 
Sir, and will find an echo among my own free and 
unhesitating countrymen. 

TEMPLE. 

Well then, you will be told that you are simply 
borrowing an idea which genius has made a 
popular one. In a word, here is a table, with 
wine and fruit, and certain representative men 
talking round it. You will be accused of imitating 
the immortal Noctes. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Certainly you will, and the scoff will be rendered 
bitterly poignant by choice and thoroughly original 
selections from the Pagans. Be ready for longo 
intervallo, be prepared for haud passibus aquis, 
tremblingly expect a hint about the bow of 
Ulysses, and—to be sure the class of critics in 
question are not much up in the sacred records, 
but I should not wonder if you heard about small 
David in the armour of great Goliah. 

THE COLONEL. 
en we can bear that bosh. 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Yes, as my friend the Colonel elegantly and 
eloquently says, if we trouble ourselves with the 
flippancies of inconsiderate objectors we shall 
never advance and prosper. There was tables 
before the days of the Noctes, for tables are men- 
tioned by Homer and Virgil ; there was fruits, for 
they are alluded to by the same authorities ; and 
as for wine, was that invented in Scotland, the 
natural growth of the warm and genial sunshine 
that bathes the glowing vintage of Caledonia ? 

THE MANDARIN. 

This ingenious Irishman’s jlux de. bouche. is 
intolerable. Besides. which, .of course, it, is the 
merest evasion of the, question, 

THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 

Always evade a question not worth discussion. 
I present you with that hint: gratis, my young 
friend, for the benefit of: your means career. 
THE MANDARIN. 

It is a characteristic blunder, evincing the 
ignorance that might be expected. The recognised 
questions ' for' discussion’ are~ frivolous ones—the 
others settle themselves. (Uses toothpick.) 

IMR; DBOOPER, 
You look at me as if you expected me to speaks 


‘The possible charge of:imitation: is not worth a 
' word. -‘There»is no:morenteason’ for refraining 


from adding 4 dialogue: toa periodical, because 


| periodicals have had dialogues before, than for my 
| refusing to adda comedy to, the attractions of:a 


theatre. The question really is, will the addition 


‘be an advantage ¢: \What\doyou mean to do? 


I présume that théré‘is tio intention to make the 


conversation invariably flippant. 


THE 0 DONNEGAN, 
Ah ! never, I trust. . Let, it resemble the strains 


‘of the harp of my country, as characterised, by. 
my great countryman,-the Q‘Mulligan, and let it 


alternately. weep harmonious.and! smile melojious. 
But we will have no flippancy. Pass the claret. 





— 


THE BARONET. 

The notion seems to me a very good one, but, to 
use an admirable commonplace, all depends upon 
the carrying it out. As for materials, there ig 
all the world before you. For you see, my 
dear fellows,—I beg Colonel Bopp’s pardon—(the 
Visitor bows)—in addition to the larger topics 
of the day, all of which come up naturally at 
such a meeting as ours, there are innumerable 
minor matters which it is difficult for a writer to 
touch in a regular form, either from their own 
lightness, or from their variety of character, and 
these are the very staple of conversation. 


TEMPLE. 
I beg your pardon. Do I understand that you 
mean to talk politics ? 
THE EDITOR. 
Are you afraid of politics ? 
TEMPLE. 
Afraid, no, ; but in a literary journal— 
THE EDITOR. 

I do not say that we should make political 
orations— 

ALL (except the Visitor). 

I should think not. 

THE EDITOR. 

Or crawl, clause by clause, through a Reform 
bill. But it seems to me that we are on the eve of 
a time when. literature, if she is to be anything, 
must be something more than mere literature; 
and that if she is to be listened to after the battle, 
it will be because she has borne her part in it. 

THE COLONEL. 

There can belittle, doubt that a row is coming 
up. cn 
THE EDITOR, 

There is little doubt, I_ think, that the coming 
year ‘will bring events at home and abroad, which 
it will not only be impossible for half-a-dozen 
rational men to avoid. discussing when they meet, 
but which will. exercise .over,home and. foreign 
literature, an influence it would..be unfair and 
unphilosophical for a literary organ to ignore. 
We need not seek politics, but we should not 
stand still, and have them thrust upon us. 


THE COLONEL. 

Right. . Cavalry should never receive a charge 

at a halt. 
. TEMPLE. 

All this is true; but do you mean to be a party 
organ? Is anybody going in for consulates or 
county-court judgeships ? 

THE EDITOR. 

The question is natural from you, child of horse- 
hair, and you ‘may see the answer in the faces of 
the rest of us. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

The plan itself negatives such an idea. As- 
suredly, as I. take it, our council, or committee, 
or conversation, aut quocunque' nomine, is not to 
be an article chopped up into fragments, and in- © 
tended to set out a political and literary creed,’ as. 
the Church Catechism does a thealogical one. The 
Editor, I. presume, will not ask. me.what is my 
duty to my neighbour who has, not. a vote, in 
order to elicit my decorous reply that My duty to. 
my neighbour is to do everything to fit him for a 
voter, first, and then to do a to: La 
him one. 6 mont Ds? 
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TEMPLE. 
» Ishopemot, because I am opposed to the exten- 
sion of the: suffrage. 
THE COLONEL. 
It wants both extending and curtailing. 


MR. DROOPER. 
J rather think I am for manhood suffrage, but I 
haye not much considered the matter. The 
gallery has always applauded my pieces the most. 


THE 0’ DONNEGAN, 
Manage.your own island your own way, but 
give us justice, and disfranchise all the tyrannical 


Protestants. 
THE BARONET. 


No Catholic ought to have a vote at all, owing 
allegiance to a foreign sovereign. 
~ MR. STOKE. 
The present system would be a very good one, if 
lodgers were allowed votes. 


THE MANDARIN. 
My mouth is closed, of course, but you know 
what our fellows think. 


THE EDITOR. 

Now, Temple, I imagine that you are com- 
pletely answered. Anybody’s opinion will be 
welcome, the rather that it will bind nobody else. 
And as our party will frequently change, some of 
us being absent .at times, and being replaced by 
others, we: shall havea good ehance of hearing 
most party notions on most subjects. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

Opinions will be advanced upon all topics that 
suggest themselves. « But then the journal itself 
isa journal of opinion. \ Do you! propose that we 
shall interfere, in any way, with the critical de 
partment of the periodical? 

THE EDITOR. 

Assuredly not. Our Council of Ten is apart and 
self-complete. 

THE COLONEL. 

‘And you ate responsible for whatever the world 
hears of its debates. Report us fairly.” 


3 


: THE VISITOR. 

Those last three words, Sir, contain five syl- 
lables. My revolver contains five barrels, as you 
would have known a trifle earlier, had the speech 


been: addressed to me on the other side of the 


water, 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
T:haye: no revolver, :but I have a-pair of: silver- 
mounted.» | < wy 


MR. STOKE. / 13 

Spectacles? Change them for steel ones, like 
mine, which are much lighter, and offer no temp- 
tation tothe domestics to mislay them, until it is 
convenient to visit the marine store. 

THE EDITOR.’ 

Gentlemen, I,shall, endeavour to do my duty. 
1 wouldedd that should any of you, when likely 
to be absent, incline to put his ideas into writing, 
the; mpteriak part.thereof shall be read to the 
Coungil;---or-so-much as the hearers will bear. 

oT 9s MI. DROOPER. 

Tccasionally say very clever things against 
petsons:°"I ‘rely upon their not being spoiled én 
ibd WI Te Pil 


8 tot oid 






tf of oo meMPEE, 
bafrequently write: very sweet verses. . May I 
Tead them at this board ? 3a 


THE PROFESSOR (mutters). 

Echo answers bored. 

THE MANDARIN. 

I never say smart things, nor write sentimental 
poetry, but I get a squib now and then from 
clever fellows. I'll bring that sort of thing. 

THE EDITOR. 

Drooper’s epigrams—Temple’s poetry—Lin- 
guist’s squibs, shall all be welcome. The vice- 
chair is also, from his position, in the way of ob- 
taining political information. I do not wish to 
see him round the corner here, in Bow Street ; 
but what he can give us with honour we will 
receive with thanks. 

THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 
Ah! the harp of my country is silent. 
THE BARONET, 

Don’t say that Didn’t it wake the other day, 
struck by William Carleton, in honour of Mr. 
Barney Williams, and did not its strains so move 
your countrymen that they took the horses from 
the actor’s carriage, proposing to draw him home ? 

MR. STOKE. 

And did they draw him home? 

THE BARONET. 

No; he, with proper hauteur, declined a com- 
pliment which the Irish had already paid to a 
mere Cardinal, and to a foreign singer who can’t 
sing. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

We are a great people, and that’s a fact, gentle- 
men. I was going to ask you whether one might 
bring you a bit of Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew, or 
any other trifle in the way of elegant learning, 
playfully touched, you conceive me # 

THE EDITOR, 

Bearing in mind that the world, now-a-days, 
has self-restraint enough to abstain from paroxysms 
of ecstacy at the classic wit which calls a footbath 
the 7d way, spells Engiish words in Greek letters, 
and makes fun at the expense of ‘‘ Dame Venus” 
and ‘‘ Dan Cupid,” the O’Donnegan will oblige us 
by presenting any gems from his Anthology. 

MR. STOKE. 

I am a mar of business, but I hear things somie- 

times—only names must not, be mentioned. 


THE EDITOR. 


ascapes one of The Ten. shall. be, unworthy, of a, 
gentleman. se até 
TEMPLE. 
) In that case you might ask a lady or two to join 
the party. : aut 
THE MANDARIN}: 

Bother, no, Let’s have: one :place:of ‘escape 
from them. . Besides, how about smoking ? 

MR. DROOPER (sparkling wp): 

Invite none but widows,’ who'll bring their: own 
weeds. t 
(A solemn parse of site minutes: ) 

THE BARONET 
And yet he. wonders that his.plays.ave damued ! 
THE, EDIDORS, 

If it meet your views, gentlemen, we may occa- 
sionally be honoured with the presence of those 
beings who—who—has nobody a quotation handy? 
—who— ¥ ws 

THE ‘PROFESSOR. 

Who ‘are pointedly ‘excluded ‘from the‘ Mosaie 





Commandment “against Sabbath ' breaking; ‘and 





I think I may undertake that, no. word. that} 


who are, therefore, evidently intended.to remain 


| at home on Sundays and dress the dinner. 


TEMPLE. 
Wives—sotheyare. I never remarked it before. 


| So they are. 
| THE VISITOR. 


I should not exactly like to ventilate that senti- 
| ment in my own enlightened country. I might 
| sell my chance at the next election for a red cent. 
| The gentleman has the misfortune to be a bachelor, 
| I conclude ? 

THE EDITOR. 

Of Arts. For the rest, a devoted and obedient 
husband, known to take out his eight children for 
a walk on Sunday afternoons, and suspected of 

| having once wheeled the penultimate infant in a 
perambulator. From such lips—and from those 
of the handsome but pallid youth in the vice- 
chair, who dances with foolish virgins until three 
in the moming—always come the taunts against 
women. Such is consistency. 





THE PROFESSOR. 

I see no inconsistency. We both spoke of what 
we have taken pains to understand. 

THE EDITOR. 

For penance you shall both be excluded on the 
day that the ladies come. And. now, gentlemen, 
that we have discussed our plan, and as this may 
be regarded only as a preliminary meeting—a sort 
of night rehearsal, as. Drooper would. say—and as 
I think we.all understand one another, 1 suggest 
that The Ten meet this day week for the dispatch 
_of business. 

THE O’DONNEGAN (discontent). 

But there’s wine on the table— 

THE EDITOR. 

And more on the sideboard, and more in the 
cellar, and I hope we shall try both before we 
separate, This day weck, gentlemen? Then the 
Council is adjourned. The bottle’s the Sun of our 
table, Professor, but let us have the system of 
Tycho Brahé. 

The Professor puts the Sun of their table and the 
rest of the vinous Orrery into motion, and the 
machinery is found to work freely until alate 
hour, 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
The author of the:‘‘ Debate on India” has been 


that pamphlet, and declines to accept such pardon. 


he having appealed sgpinst the sentence of the 
police-tribunal, it is no longer legally in the option 
of Government to ‘pardon. By what course the 
Count, in'a country where judges:and laws ate wax 
to the sovereign, marble,to.the subject, will en- 
force his assertion of right, it is difficult ‘to say, 
but it is easy and gratifying to say that Charles de 
Montalembert refuses“ the “‘grace” of Louis 
, Announcement’ was made in’ the’ Lrrerany 
\'GAZEPrE, on authority, that a member of the Royal 
| Family would pay an early visit to the loyal 
colony of Canada. The Canadians now appear te 
| 





have received official intimation to the same effect, » 


\and are preparing a hearty welcome for | the 

_ expected visitor. 

: The models sent in for the Havelock Memorial 
competition may be-seen, in the Gallery of British 

| Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall. Mall, by artists..on 

| presenting their cards on the 6th, 7th, and 8th 


“inst.; and by the Public (free) afer the 8th 


'\(exeept on the 15th) from 11 a.m. to’3 ‘P.M. 


{| We regret’ to hear that M. de Tocqueville, whose ~’ 





hi eae 


pardoned by the Emperor of the French for writing, , 
M. de Montalembert:informs the: authorities that, » 
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work on ‘‘Democracy.in America in 1835,” created 
such a sensation, is now dangerously ill at Cannes. 
He is not expected to recover. M. de Tocqueville 
was born in 1805. He was elected a member of 
the Academy in 1841, and from the 38rd of June 
to the 31st of October, 1849, he was the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs under the Republic. 

The Board of Works have decided, ‘‘ subject of 
course to the confirmation of Parliament,” to 
proceed with the erection of the Foreign Office, 
and for that purpose have selected the design of 
that most fortunate of Gothic architects, Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. Some of our contemporaries 
are in raptures with the decision ; and there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Scott, if not too much in- 
terfered with, will produce a very picturesque 
building of the fashionable medieval type. 
Whether it will harmonise as well with the other 
Gothic buildings in its vicinity as is anticipated, 
or whether it is precisely the kind of building best 
adapted to its purpose must be left for time to 
answer. That it will be very far indeed from a 
common-place structure every one will rest assured 
who saw the design when exhibited in West- 
minstcr Hall, or is acquainted with Mr. Scott’s 
other buildings, It is intensely medieval, but 
somewhat more foreign in. character than we have 
been. hitherto accustomed to see. In the original 
design there was.a great deal of sculptural enrich- 
ment, and coloured stones and marbles. were some- 
what freely introduced. Mr. Scott himself says 
of it, ‘‘ My style is, generally speaking, more. co- 
lumnar ‘and more thoroughly arcuate than has been 
usual in the modern treatment of the style. Iam 
convinced,: that. this will add enormously to. the 
boldness’ and: effect:of the building.” It is to be 
remembered, however, that the design isto be 
considerably modified, °or remodelled, to suit the 
less ambitious intentions of the present holders of 
the public purse. 

e decision respecting the Foreign Office has 
in one respect a curious resemblance to that on 
the Wellington Memorial, and both together ought 
to direct public attention to the question of com- 
petitions for national works. In each of these 
cases the designs were produced in consequence of 
an invitation from the government to compete for 
prizes with of course the implied understanding 
that the author of the premiated design should be 
employed to construct the work ; and in each the 
design to which the highest prize was awarded has 
been set aside, and—after an interval—a design 
much lower in the scale of awards has been adopted. 
Mr. Scott's was the third in rank of the premiated 
designs for the Foreign Office ; the first being that 
of Messrs. Coe and Hofland, the second that of 
Messrs. Banks and Barry. Now, though nothing 
is more certain than that a government does not 
absolutely Lind itself to abide by the decision 
of the judges in such a competition, though they 
were—after due deliberation—selected by itself as 
the most competent persons who could be found to 
decide between the claims of the several com- 

titers; yet at the same time nothing ought to 

e@ more certain than that the right to-overrule 
their decision should only be enfureed where the 
decision was manifestly wrong, either’ from the 
terms of the competition not having been attended 
to, or from the design being clearly unsuitable. 
The eer considered a of competent judges 
ought hardly tobe subject’ to. the caprice. of a 
minister, who probably never: in his life gave five 
minutes’ consideration to questions of art. If 
competitions are to be retained, the awards ought 
to. be regarded. as judicial decisions, only to be 
overruled:by @ competent court of appeal. Any 
other course,is evidently unfair both to judges and 
competitors, and (especially. after the publication 
of the tiames of the competitors) gives room for 
very undesirable suspicions, In this case the 
ultimate decision may have been conscientiously 
arrived at, but, unless that can be shown to be 
the case, it must be rded as an unwholesome 
precedent. Whether, afterall, the present desi 
will f be carried into execution, or, like the 
previously adopted design of Mr. Pennethorne (a 
far less defensible proposition), be consigned to 
the limbo of immature births, depends on Fate— 
‘and the House of Commons, 





It is by this time pretty generally known that 
Mr. John Pouncy of Dorchester has lately dis- | 
covered a method of carbon printing in photo- | 
graphy. A subscription list was opened some 
time ago in the ‘‘ Photographic Notes,” in order | 
to raise 100/., Mr. Pouncy having consented to , 
regard that sum as an acknowledgment of his 
claims, and to divulge the particulars of his | 

rocess upon its being raised. Our readers will 
te interested to hear that by enclosing a subscrip- 
tion to the inventor, anyone can now obtain from 
him by return of post a printed paper containing , 
the full details of his manipulation; the paper | 
being of course considered as strictly private, 
until the whole sum specified has been got | 
together. Among the subscribers hitherto there 
have appeared the Prince Consort 10/., the 
Countess of Rosse, Lord Alfred Churchill, the | 
Secretary of the Scotch Photographic Society, and | 
many more persons distinguished by position or | 
scientific knowledge. Mr. Pouncy supplies a 
complete apparatus from his establishment at a | 
very moderate price, full particulars of which are 
stated in the paper above mentioned. He is a 
candidate for the great 8000 franc prize, offered 
by the Duc de Luynes for carbon-printing. The 
award takes place next year, and we shall be 
pleased to see Mr. Pouncy announced as the suc- 
cessful competitor. 


Local memorials are rising on every side. The 
fashion having been fairly set, all kinds of towns 
are evincing a desire to manifest their connection 
with all kinds of celebrities. At Cromarty the 
first stone was laid last week of a memorial of 
Hugh Miller, who was a native of that place. It 
is to consist of a column fifty feet high, sur- 
mounted by a statue of Miller by Mr. H. Ritchie. 
The base of the monument, which is to be of the 
old red-sandstone, from the quarry where Miller 
first studied the strata with which his name will 
be permanently associated, is to bear a suitable 
inscription, setting forth the dates of his birth and 
death, and the esteem in which his townsmen hold 
his scientific and literary merits. The inhabitants 
of the quaint old cathedral city of Chester have 
been holding a preliminary meeting, under the 
presidency of the mayor, to raise a memorial of 
the five-and-twenty years’ connection of the Rev. 
Matthew Henry, the famous commentator on the 
Bible, with their city. It was decided to erect a} 
statue of him in the. city, and to found one or 
more Matthew Henry scholarships at Oxford, if 
sufficient funds could be obtained. Another noted 
theologian, of a different order, is to have a | 
different testimonial. Epworth, in, Lincolnshire, 
boasts itself the birth-place of the founder of | 
Methodism. Itis also somewhat singularly the 
birth-place of the great co-founder of the original 
system, who seems to be more in favour with his 
townsmen than the first prophet. There is, we 
believe, no public memorial of John Wesley in 
Epworth ; but it is now proposed to raise one 





there to Alexander Kilham, the founder of the 

‘¢ Methodist New Connection,” in the shape of a | 
chapel, to be dedicated to him, and devoted to the 
service of the sect. Josiah Wedgwood, the father | 
of British Art-manufacture, was born at Burslem ; 
and the inhabitants of that flourishing place 
have bethought them that it is time to recognise | 
how much they owe to the founder of the pros- | 
perity of the Staffordshire potteries. They have | 
apeorniney resolved to erect a Wedgwood memo- | 
rial; and they have adopted for it the very suitable 

form of a handsome building, to be employed as a | 
school of art. The construction has also been 
commenced of a Gothic column, which is to be | 
erected as a memorial of the late Earl of Ellesmere, | 
on an elevated site about half a mile west of | 


Worsley Hall. 


The expected cargo’ of antiquities from Budrum, | 
the ‘ancient Halicarnassus, despatched by Mr. | 
C. T. Newton, with others from Carthage, has | 
arrived, and is in course of delivery at the British 
“Museum. These marbles will probably not equal 
in interest the former instalment, but’ they are | 


understood to be of great Value, and they will ! 


probably assist in solving the difficulties respect- 


ing the famous monument of Mausolus, which the 


first collection left unsolved. At a recent meeting 
of the Institute of Architects, Mr. Westmacott, te 
whom the Trustees of the British Museum haye 
intrusted the task of mending the more important 
of the statues, stated that the sixty-seven frag. 
ments of ~ ae statue of Mausolus had been 

ut togéther by the persons engaged upon the 
voit with wonderfal. skill and ragettalky’ and 


| that without resorting to ‘‘restoring,” as it is 


called, they had succeeded in reproducing a very 
noble statue; and they had been equally success. 
ful with a very beautiful female figure. Mr, 
Westmacott has not been able to discover any 
indications that any of these marbles were 
originally coloured. Her Majesty's iron steamer 


| Supply has brought into the basin at Woolwich, 


a rich freight of spolia from two of the most 
famous sites in the ancient world : the Mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus, and the ruins of Carthage. 


Messrs. Routledge & Co.’s firm now consists of 
Messrs. Routledge senior and junior, and Messrs, 
W. H. & F. Warne; and the designation is, 
‘*Routledge, Warnes, & Routledge.” The busi- 
ness of the late Mr. Hatchard will in future be 


| carried on under the name of ‘‘ Hatchards,” by 
| Mrs. Hatchard in partnershi 


with Mr. Taylor, 
late principal assistant ; and that of the late My. 
Moxon, under the name of ‘* Edward Moxon & Co.” 








OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 

Our last letters relating to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, had reference to the conspiracy of the Earl 
of Huntley [Lirerary GazettE, N.S., No. 15], 
We purpose now ey two of the many 
suitors for the hand of Mary Stuart: Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and the youthful Lord 
Darnley. 

Mary, who had given up all idea of being 
married to a continental prince, resolved that she 
would ‘‘ espouse someone from England, to which 
both Protestants and Catholics strongly urged her, 
and loudly threatened never to suffer the con- 
trary.” About February, 1564, Mary Stuart, 
being then twenty-one years of age, Queen 
Elizabeth directed her ambassador, Thomas Ran- 
dolphe, to make a somewhat singular proposition 


| to the Scottish Queen ; she advised her to marry 


Lord Robert Dudley, her own especial favourite, 
In the following month, Queen Mary, being then 
at St. Johnston’s, Randolphe took the oppor- 
tunity of renewing this proposition, and ‘de- 
scended unto more specialities touching those 
matters.” Mary complained that he had taken 
her at an advantage. I thought little, she says, 

Of any suche matter at thys tyme as. you nowe pro- 
pounde, but looked soner to have harde what good peace 
is concluded betwene the Kynge, my good brother, and 
yo" Mestres, then so shortlye to intreate agayne of suche 
matters as these. 

Randolphe alluded to the length of time that had 
elapsed since his Sovereign made the first over- 
tures unto her touching her marriage, and urged 


| that “she coulde gyve answere at one instant :” 


“‘Thynke you” replied Mary, “‘thys to be a matter s0 


| easlye to be resolved upon? Do you remember what yo 
| Mestres wrote unto me touchynge my mariage; y* uno 


3 poyntes I oughte to have speciall regarde, whearof 
honor was the speciall, and do you thinke that yi maye 
stonde w* miy honor to marrie a subjecte?’”’ Randolphe 


| observed, by those means, ‘she. maye perchance inherit 


suchea kyngedome as Englandeis.” ‘I lookenot,” sayth 


| she, “for the kyngedome, for my syster maye marrie, and 
| is lyke to lyve longer then my, self. My respecte is what 
| maye presentlye be for my comoditie and for the con- 


tentemente of frendes whoe I beleve wolde hardlye argue 
thatI sholde imbase my state sofarreas that.” Randolphe 
argues againstall these objections. ‘‘Nowe,Mr. R..’ saythe 
she, “ dothe yo' Mestres in good erneste wyshemetomarne 
my L. Roberte? Is that conforme to her promes to use 
me as her Syster or Dawghter to marrie her subjecte?” To 
which he replied, “that yt myghte well stonde w* her 
promes for that ther was not a worthyer man to he 
founde.” 

The interview was a long one; Randolphe’s 
despatch to Cecil gives a full and particwat 
account of what took place, and. occupies, t¥° 
closely .written sheets of paper. Queen) Mxy 
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appointed my L. of Murraye, Argyle, and Lidding- 
ton,, to have further conference with Elizabeth's 
ambassador : 

«What yf the Q., my syster, sholde marrie herself and 
pave children?’ argued Mary, “What have I then 
cotten? Whoe wyll judge thys to be wyselye done of me, 
or whoe wyll allowe yt; or yf she wold gyve me were yt 
never so myche, what assurance have I?” 


An anonymous letter, which Mr. Thorpe, the 
editor of the Calendar of the State Papers relating 
io Seotland, says-is undoubtedly written by Wil- 
liam Kyrkecaldy, Laird of Grange, supplies the 
key to the probable reasons for ‘this proposed 
marriage. with the Earl of Leicester having been 
proken off in favour of the unhappy union with 
Lord Darnley. It is addressed, also in the hand 
of the Laird of Grange, ‘A mon frére Mons. 
Randolphe ;” is written on pe er which has the 
same water-mark as that used by Mr. Randolphe 
in England, as well as during his embassy in 
Scotland, and is sealed with the seal of Francis 
Russell, Earl of Bedford : 


Anonymous to Thomas Randolphe. [ Extract. } 
Edinburgh, 19 September, 1564. 

We understandyng y* ze are to hald ane parlement [in 
England] hes thot yt necessarye to send this gentilman 
anto zo” to lat zov understand of gud mynd in adventure 
ze pretend in sum materis yt may too" hurt. First, gyf 

‘ze will performe in dead theis thyngs yt ze have alredye 

offret we will marye quhair ze plais so yt it may stand wh 
ohonot, As to me L. Robert D. albeit we lyke his ver- 
tnesand honestye, zet because he is not cum as we under- 
stand of ane gret auld hows, and y* his blude hes bene 
anes ‘spotted, I feare for ther respectis we sall not accept 
hym. ° Heirfor Ink upon the nixt eyther amanges zov or 
us, ‘for yf ze will begyne to dryve ‘tyme w*' us I feare 
necessite compell us to marye quharwe may; for I assure 
20” brother Tho. she wald verye fene have a man. And 
forthe same sum lauboris ar maid be France, and lykewys 
bethe moyen of the Duches of Dascot, and zo" awne An- 
gelothe convoye ytof. Zet in my oppinion gyf ze will 
eamystlye pres it ze may caus us tak the L. Dernleye, 
uy*ways it will not be. 

This extract has been printed in a review of the 
Calendars of State Papers relating t6 Scotland, in 
the Atheneewm (No. 1604, p. 104). Lord Robert 
Dudley seems, however, ‘at’a‘tuch later period to 
have been on terms of familiarity with Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Randodlphe, in a letter to Sir 
Nicholas: Throkmorton of the 31 March, 1565, 
Says : 

latlye the Dukes G. and my L. of'L. were playinge at 
tennes, the Q. beholdinge of them, and my L. Rob. beinge 
verie hotte and swetinge tooke the Q. napken owte of her 
hande and wyped hys face, w*t the Duke seinge saide 
that he was to sawcie and swhore yt he wolde laye his 
racket upon his face. Here upon rose @ great troble and 
the Q. offended sore wth the Duke. 


Yay repeats the following scandal of Elizabeth and 


My-L, Bothewell said when. he was in F,'that bothe the 
Q.Q.coulde not mayke one honeste woman and for his 
owne yfshe had taken anye but a Lordyt had byne better 
tobe borne wth, 


But let-us pass on to the next letter. The Earl 
of Lennox, a member of the House of Stuart, had 
hem banished from Scotland for having embraced 
the:eause “of Henry VIII. He took refuge in 
England, where he married Lady Margaret 
D the daughter of the Earl of Angus and 
of ret Tudor, the widow of James TV, Lord 
fag, Dumley, the issue of this marriage, was 
th closely connected with the thrones of 
England and Scotland, and was at this period 
unetéen years of age. On the 28th of September, 
Mary wrote to Elizabeth that she perceived by her 
letterhow entirely she tendered the causes of the 

lof Lerinox and his wife, and that she would 
‘store them to their privileges, liberties, and old 
titles, “Two days after the Karl himself writes, 
ind informs Cecil of his gracious reception by the 
een of Scots. 

The following extract of a letter from Randolphe 
&ves an interesting picture of the pm and 
aentatioe of the Earl of Lennox ; he speaks of 
het att 8 presents to the ‘Queen of Scots and to 

et maids of honour ; and alludes to a report that 








Lord Darnley with his mother were soon expected. 
Elizabeth appears to have been annoyed that 
Randolphe’s eens concerning Mary's mar- 
riage with Dudley should not have been kept 
secret, as also because the Queen of Scots had 
shown great favour to Lennox. Mary reasons 
fully and ably, justifying her part in these 
proceedings : 


Thomas Randolphe to Sec. Sir William Cecil. 

(Extract.) 
Edinburgh, 24 October, 1564, 
* * * * * x 
“I dyned that daye wt my L. of Lenox beinge by hym 
required in the morninge. I founde nothynge lesse for 
the beautifienge and furniteur of hys lodginge then before 
yorh, hathe herde by reporte. The howse well hanged, 
two chambers verie well furnyshed, one speciall ryche 
and fayer bede whear hys L. lyethe hym self, and a 
passage made thorowe the wall to come the nexte waye 
into the Courte when he wyll. I see hym honorablye 
used of all men, and that the Q. self hathe good lykynge 
of hys behavieur. Ther dyned w hym the Earle of 
Athail, in whome he reposethe singuler truste, and are 
seldome asonder, savinge when the Earle of Lenox is at 
the sermonde. Ther was also hys brothar, the Byshope 
of Catnes, a Protestant, and some tyme preachethe. His L. 
cheare is greate and hys howseholde maynie, thoughe he 
have despatched dyvers of his trayne awaye. He fyndethe 
occasions to dysburse monye verie faste, and of hys 7. C." 
[£700] he brought wt hym I am sure that myche is not 
lefte. Yf he tarrie longe Lenox perchance maye be to 
hym a dere purchace, He gave the Q. a mervileus fayer 
and richejuell, whear of ther is made no small aecompte. 
He presented also eache of the Maries w‘* such prettie 
thynges as he thoughte fytteste for them. Such: good 
meanes he hathe to-wyne their hartes, and to mayke hys 
waye to farther effecte. The brute is here that my Ladie 
her self'and my L. Darlie are comynge after, in so myche 
that some have asked me and yf she were upon the waye; 
thys I fynde that ther is here mervileus good lykynge of 
the yonge Lorde, and maynie that desyer to have hym 
here. 

Worde was broughte me after dynner that the Q. did 
tarrie my comynge. Ther wente w me to the Courte 
the Earle of Lenox. I founde w* the Q., in her utter 
chamber, the moste of her nobles that were in the towne. 
The Q. Mates comendations and tres were thankefullye 
receaved. Her G. harde me a longe tyme and w® good 
patience what I had to saye, never imterruptinge me in 
anye thynge that I sayde, thoughe I perceaved well 
inoughe that some thynges ther were that dyscontented 
her in my speache to her G. And havynge so myche 
saide as I founde feete for ‘that tyme, her G. saythe unto 
me in thys sorte. I understand, saythe she, that ther 
hathe byne some ‘great greef in the Q. my good systar’s 
mynde, sins the tymie of yo departeur hens, and I promes 
you that for my part I have byne as myche'grevedas she, 
to see that we beinge good fryndes, anye occasion sholde 
chance whye we sholde not so contynue. And therfore I 
wolde that bothe ot myndes were well knowne, and triall 
myghte be taken whear'the fayle hathe byne. I am not 
hable, sathe she, to answer everie worde you have sayde, 
but I praye you let me aske you some questions. What 
occasion hathe my goode systar to be angrie wt me, yf 
the. secrecie of that matter propounde unto me by you of 
my mariage be dysclosed by her owne miinesters, as yf I 
wolde name them I coulde, and also have in wrytinge 
their tawlke in the Frenche Courte at the sweringe of the 
peace. I wyll not saye (quoth she) whether tyt were my 
L. of Hunsedone or anye of hys ;compagnie; but thys I. 
assure you, John Baptista came over w fhe noyelles 
to me, w% I founde verie straynge,;, and was lothe 
that anye of my private doynges w* my good 
syster sholde come to suche a man’s knowledge, whear I 
have my self keapte a secrete from maynie of my dere 
frendes ther. I shewed my self dyscontented inoughe 
wth hys comynge of anye suche message, as he knowethe 
hym self, and some here cane wytnes that sawe me more 
offended w" hym, and gladder to hive hym despeched, 
then I have byne accustomed to anye of that contrie. And 
for the Frenche Emb. I praye you howe longeys yt since 
I tolde yo'self that he had gotte knowledge owte of France, 
that thys matter was knowne ther by the Frenche Emb, 
advertysemente to the Q. Mother, whear of 1. frendlye 
shewede you the lre.. And I praye you thynke not but yt 
in a matter that touchethe me so ‘nere.as.that I cane and 
have abowte me that cane keape consell.as well as other. 
And therfore you do me wronge to charge me w* that, 
seinge the fawlte proceded from amonge yo'selves. Seinge 
her in thys matter somewhat, erneste I woldenot move 





her at the fyrste to farre, but saide that thys was a matter 


that mighte move suspicion, but the Q. my Mestres beinge 
resolved that nothynge proceded from her G. of evle 
mynde comaunded me rather to speake thys as a warninge 
that matters betwene them myghte secretlye be handelde 
in tyme to come, bycause of suché as are ennemes to 
their good accordes, who havinge knowledge of suche 
doinges as are betwene them, wolde by all meanes that 
theie cane travaile that theie sholde tayke none effecte or 
come to passe. Well, saythe she, for my L. of Lenox 
home comynge, whye saye you to me that y* Mestres for 
speciall care she had of me and myne estate gave her 
advise that yt were better he sholde not come then come, 
seinge that she her self was the fyrste suter and motioner 
for hym to me to be good unto hym w*5 I coulde not be 
w't owte hys home comynge, to restore hym unto hys 
owne, and to agre hym wt the parties wt whome he was 
owte, And yfthat were not he beinge of my bloode and 
name whye sholde I be so unkynde as to refuse hym to 
be restored to hys countrie, and to stonde unto hys triall 
whether he had righte or wronge. And yf that she dyd 
ytin respecte of anye persones here that are greved wt 
hys home comynge, then is yot Mestres more to blame 
that favorethe them more then me. And what yo" owne 
parte hathe byne here in I knowe hot, butt thys I cane 
assure you, had not my syster’s erneste requeste byn I had 
not so easlye granted yt, and she ‘shall see I truste that 
hys beinge here shalbe no occasion of unkyndenes 
betwene us, for yf ther be so myche intended, as we looke 
for, ther muste be no suche strangenes nether betwene 
otselves nor the subjectes of ether reaulme. ‘To thys I saide 
that the Q. my Mestres fyndinge so mayenye in thys 
reaulme (as she harde by reporte) and so maytiie wyse of 
her owne that mislyked yt, and feared that inconveniens 
myghte insue, that beinge "bothe of her self and ‘good 
advise of other moved, she wrote as she dyd, and nowe 
fyndinge that her'G. takethe yt in suche sorte; and fynd< 
inge matters fall owte other wyse’ then in the judgemente 
of wysemen yt was lyke, she’ was gladde therof, and: 
wyshed her rather taccepte yt as a frendlye part to ad- 
monyshe her of the worste ten to tayke her doinges in 
evie parte. That, saythe she, I am willinge to do yf I 
knowe that yt was done rather in respecte of my self ther 
anye other whoe were the soliciters to her so to hynder 
my purpose, and a thynge that I had granted, ww 
myne hono' I coulde not revoke. But hereof, saythe she, 
we haye comende imoughe, and I fynde my self well 
satysfied * * * Thys is theffecte of my negotiation w® 
her Mate for that tyme, 

* * * *« d 
The Sondaye ther was ‘married a dawghter of Justice 
Clerke, 3 myles from Edenbourge, whear the moste parte 
of the Lds were. After dyner thyther wente the Q. and 
her 4 Maries to do hono® to the bryde. She retorned 
agayne that nyghte and supped w* my L. of Lenox, 
whear also I was, and supped at the same'table. In the 
myddes of her supper, she dranke to the Quens Ma“¢my 
Soveregne, addinge thys worde, De bon cuer. That nyghte 
she dansed longe, and in a ‘maske playinge at dyce loste 
unto my L. of Lenox a prettie juell of crystall well sette 
in golde. 

* x * * * 
Most humblye I tayke my leave. At Edenbourge, the 
xxiiii of October, 1564. 

Yor h. at comaundemente, 
moste assurede, 

To the righte honorable Tuo: Rawpotrm, 

§* William Cecill, Knighte, 
Principall Seeretarie to 
the Quens Mate, 

It will be remembered that the four Maries, the 
Maids. of Honour, here alluded to, were Mary 
Livingstone,’ Mary Fleming, Mary Seton, and 
Mary Beatoun. They were chosen by Mary 
Stuart’s mother as playmates for her in her child- 
hood, and were educated with her. 

We see by the following letter that, at this 
period, the Queen of Scots was not averse to 
Elizabeth’s wishes respecting her marriage, pro- 
vided she earnestly meant what she pretended. 
A report’ seems to have been current of her 
affection for. Lord Darnley, who with his Mother 
‘* are looked for :” 


Randolphe to Cecil. [Ezxtract.] 
Edinburgh,.31 October, 1564, 
My deutie consydered, yt may please yo" h. to under- 
stonde, that since my Jastlres unto yor h. I have con- 
ferred twyse.as good lengethe w* my L. Murraye, and L. 
of Liddingeton, but hytherto we have resolved upon 
nothynge that for certayne I can wryte. Thus myche I 
do gether by circumstances, and by some wordes that 
have passed from their owne mouthes (were theie spoken 
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of purpose, or by chance, I knowe not), that thys Quene 
will not'be liarde to shewe her self conformable unto the 
Q. my Mestres wyil, so that she myghte be assured that 
what somever I had spoken in thys matter in my Sove- 
reign’s name, were as ernestly mente of her parte as yt is 
pretended. But lesse perchance yt myghte be thoughte 
that I myghte have spoken more than was geven me in 
comaundemente, I willed them to mayke rehersall of that 
Thad saide. . Theffecte of that was onlye thys,—that in 
case thys Q. wolde be contente to followe the Q. my Mes- 
tres advise and Counsell in her marriage, that she will 
therupon. procede to the inqnisition of her righte w* all 
favour; and yf yt be founde y' yt fall owte in her behalf, 
then upon playne knowledge whom she will marrie, she 
will deale wt her as her naturall syster.or daughter. 
Upon these wordes weagreede all. Thys theie th ught so 
generall, and nothinge to any effecte, seinge her righte 
(as theie saye) is sufficientlye knowne; but, to have that 
declared and publyshed myghte peradventeur saye 
.theie, move her farther then yet she cane fyr.do in her 
harte fo consente unto. In thys. poynte we accorded 
not, and for my nawne [mine own] parte, saide 
that I had greater cawse to dowte what she wolde 
@o° yf that were done, then theie had’ cawse to 
Sdowte of my Soveregne in thys offer of hers. We 
accorded all in’ thys, that ther was nothynge fetter 
‘then te have these two realmes goyned togyther by some 
Such bande as were lyke conlde not easlye be dyssolved. 
A cnietter man to.do thys by, ther was not to be founde in 
‘the whole realme then he whome the Q. preferrethe, and 
‘that ther rested. no more but, a good wyll in thys Q, to 
imnbrace the offer, I looked here that some. thynge sholde 
have byné saide touchynge my 1, Darlie, of whome ther 
wasnt one.worde spoken, thonghe here’ yt be.thronghe: 
pthe mouthes of all, men that. ytis a thynge concluded in: 
this Q..harte,.and,that at JengetheI shall fynde yt.trewe 
that, the, .;.of Liddington is, whollye bente that. waye.| 
That thys)is not solhave maynie reasons to perswade 
me the contrarie, aswell in the Q, self as the L, of Lid-, 
dingeton.. Bothe for the greate dyfferance that is betwene. 
* the personages and, also for the comodities w* in them 
bothe-are not alyke, I cane for all that assure yor h. of 
nothynge, I fynde in men’s doynges suche alterations, 
and their myndés so uncertayne, that I thynke hym 
wyseste that assurethe leste, and happieste that maye 
soneste shyfte hys haiides of anye suche charge as is 
comytted to me to have to do w® suche men, in a matter 
, of so greate waighte. Maynie tymes since my former 
tres T havetawiked w' thys Q. ean so myche'that maynie 
‘met wonder whear we gette matter to ocenpie the tyme. 
Tmiayke sdmie beleve that woers and lovers never lacke 
“langage. I fynde trewlye that she is myche inclined 
* #0 thynke well of my Soveregne, and as’she saythe her 
‘self to pléase her and to contente her in all thynges 
resonable, and in her mariage to followe more of 
her‘advise then anye other, And saythe she, in forsak- 
ynge of my-frends’ counsell and followinge of hers for 
good will and affection, yf I sholde be abused or deceaved, 
“my follye were'verie greate and myche dyshono' to. my 
good systar. What makethe my brother and Liddinge- 
ton so lothe to deale in these matters or to gyve me 
consell I knowe not, excepte yt be for. feare I sholde 
be deceayed, or that theie thynke yt sholde not be honor- 
able for me so to matche myself, These thynges, ahe 
Saythe, move her to staye, and makethe her the longer to 
tayke resolution,. yet. wyll she nowayes offend.my 
Mestres, nor enter into suspicion. of her .mynde ‘to be 
other then good towardes her, but hono* her as her eldeste 
Syster, and followe her consell as her mother, 


. These sayinges have. byne maynie times rehersed unto | 


me, I beleve to that ende I sholde the better carrie them 
& Waye, and put them in wrytinge. Yor h. may judge of 
_the sequile how trewlye thys is mente, w** yfyt be I shall 
‘ lesse dowte then yet I have but,that thys matter maye be 
bronghte to some good ende, 
_ Thys also myslykethe me nothingé that willinglye 
‘Mmonghe she’ herethe: nowe of mariage, and of the partie 
Selfe.is contente to here as myche as I am hable to saye, 
knowinge-that' to be trewe by the reporte that I have 
affirmed unto her myself. 
Yesterdaye I shewed her Grace the Q. Ma‘ lre whearin 
comission.is granted to my L. of) Bedforde.and. me to 
‘@onfer w' suche of her.G,. as she wyll appoynte.. I 
have yet gotte no answer what she will. do herein, 
and. excepte I do see some lykelyhoode that the mat- 
ter, wyll tayke. effecte that I intreate of, as.I was 
advised by the Q. Mate my Sov", I purpose not 
Greatlye to solicite anye man’s goinge thyther, but 
rather advertyse 
fynde thynges fawle owte. Thonghe in my judgemente I 
fynde them wyllinge inoughe that thys matter sholde 
tayke effecte, yet do theie mayke the matter as straynge 


from hence from tyme to. tyme as I» 





as cane be, cose’{as I beleve) ws what,ermestnes I wyll 
presse them, that theie maye gether: therby what is my 
Mestres affection to have yt tayke, place, 1 give them 
warnynge that theie-be not deceayed that waye, for that 
the comoditie that hangethe here upon-is more. theirs 
then owers. Thys is all that presentlye I cane wryte 
touchynge thys matter. 
- * . * 

My Ladie Margaret and L. Darlye are loked for, as I 
wrote in my laste lres, I dowte whether she wilbe as 
sone restored unto the Earledome of Anguishe as her 
howsbonde was to Lenox, for yt ther dependethe more 
matter therupon, w% yf yt be proved trewe dysap- 
poynthe her farther then anye thynge she lookethe for 


here. 
* » 


? * > 
And so moste humblye tayke my leave. At Edenbourge, 
the laste of October, 1564, 
Yor h. bounden always to comande, , 
THO. RaynoLens, 

The Prince of Condé, who was chiefly —— 
by her uncle, also became a suitor’ for: Mary's 
hand. Randolphe hastens to inform Lord Dudley, 


‘now Earl of Leicester, of the report : 


Randolphe to the Earl of Leicester. 
é Edinburgh, 7 November, 1564, 
I wrote. so latlye unto yor L. that I knowe not what 
farther to wryte. By Mr Secretarie yo" L. shall knowe 


what newes.the jlaste..courriar,.Mons' Beton, broughte 


owte of France.,79! { . 

The Prince of Gohéé is ‘become here-a suter, supported 
cheiflye by the cafdiall ‘her uncle.“¥f-John/ Stewarde 
come over, a8 ‘ys*reported, T belevé y* S* Nicolas Throke- 
morton is beste hable to deale w™ him, atid here I dowte 
not but to,knowe my. parte yf atye suche thynge be. 
intended. I have. more boldlye; then. wyselye taken 
upon me to wryte. unto. the, Q.. Matic. Yor, L,,favorable 
reporte muste supporte'my wantés, as ever. yor L. hathe 
byne my defence. The 18" of thys present I-wolde yt you 
were at Barwicke to saye some what, for yo! self, for then 
I assure some what wylbe sayde of ‘you'that for yor L, 
maye tende to lyttle good. Howe happie’is‘yor lyf that 
betwene these two Quens are tossed to°and fro. Y* L. 
lucke is evle and ‘yf you lyght not in ‘somie of their lappes 
that love so well to playe. Yt is here by thys laste come 
man openlye reported that yor L. is. made Knyght of the 
noble numb" of: guinz.viats, Knyght of, St, Michell. Y¢ 
seerveth not a lyttle my torne:here‘yf-that:be trewe to here 
that forrayne Prinees are contente tadopte you into their 
societie.. Howe myche maye yor L, thinke yo'selfe happie 
thus well in all places to be thus thought-of. Myche more 
then this hangethe over yo" heade when Godwyll that ever 
yt tayke effecte. Yo'.L. at thys tyme lookethe not for no 
longe Ire, and therfore most humblye I tayke my leave, 
At Edenbourg the VI" of November, 1564, 

Yor henorable L. bounder at comande, 
Tuo. Ranpo.rus, 
To the righte honorable 


my verie [good Lord] 
the Earle of Lecester, 
Mrof [the Quen’s-Ma*e*] horses and 
one of Ther hon*«] prévie counsell. 
Our next will contain further papers respecting 
the marriage of Mary Stuart. . 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
To the Editor.of the TATERARY GAZETTE... 
Sir,P had Jong: been) promised » by Uncle 





‘Timothy*some personal recollections of his friend 


Charles’ Gamb:" It was he: who first. introduced 
mé‘ to that’ original’ and: eccentric genius. To 


Syemind’ man of ‘jhis* promise naturally implies 
“forgetfulness on his part, and as 


_ “Wits havé sHort idemories, and dunces none,” 

I found.it a.delicate, task. to jog Uncle Timothy’s. 
Following the fashion of the olden time, I had for 
many; ears waited, upon him with a birthday gift, 
I therefore.determined on the present anniversary 
to watch,a favourable qpPaeny, of introducing 
the subject, and leave. the rest to the chapter of 
accidents. ving. the. entrée of his study, I 
entered that sanctum unceremoniously. ‘‘ Bah !” 
said he, ‘‘littleflutterers, what frightens youaway?” 
And.;sure, .¢ @ numerous flight of birds 
suddenly took wing. from, his threshold, and 
perched, upon. the neighbouring boughs. After 
paying him, my.,eongratulations, and -presentin 

my offering, I inquired;the meaning of this aéri 


|; mounted on a frame so fragile that the 


phenomenon, :‘‘ Receive,” said he, with. a. gracious 
‘mile, ‘my best thanks. for this kind token 9 
remembrance, ‘and: let. this. (handing me a paper 
from his writing desk), answer your question, 
while I walk down the garden and whistle: back 
the wanderers.” I took the manuscript, and 
read. as follows :— 
In my quiet garden-room 
Where I pass my pensive hours, 
And enjoy the sweet perfume 
Wafted by my fragrant flow’rs, 
Pensioners from every spray 
Me their morning visits pay. 
Timidly aloof they stand ; 
i. Till grown tamer, hey ee 
erc m my O 
Partabe pith a eo of my'‘repast— +; 
Tis then I learn from.ev h * 
How cheap, O Happiness! art thou... . 
And as this feast (too to fi ' 
Their widens ronan ae Bw st - 
They to their leafy homes on high : 
A littl rejoicing bear; - 


parting year, 


And falls the snow, and roars the wind, 


Till spring returns, for absent frends, 
Will return with spring? How few!— 
By. driving storm, and leafless tree, 
By bitter frost, and Le night-dew, | 
silenc’d be; 
their feast y 
May too, ere Spring, have pass’d away. _.. 
A nosegay of very choice flowers:was the retun 
that Uncle Timothy mademe for my. present when 
he:re-entered his ‘‘ quiet: garden-room.”’-:..‘J.oye 
you, ‘sit,” said I, ‘San: apology:for my. untoward 
intrusion:”+-‘* And I, too, owe: you a promise that 
your opportune» presence «here . this.’ moming 
reminds’:me: of. Yes, it: was from the compias- 
sionate Hlia that. I: learnt ‘the: lesson of: lovein 
which you ‘have: justsurprised me.» Thé dayis 
appropriate, and the ola aeapnion: See! every 
bough: is ‘alive with’ feathered choristers, : and, 
hark ! our sayings:will be set: to :music by their 
songs”?! i! Then with:a-clear voice, and a buoyancy 
of spirit: worthy’ of/his best: days, he read from:his 
‘Common-place:Boskow sie « 
Biiy, RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB, © 
Charles. Lamb had. too Jong been content t 
breathe the unsavoury air of that unsightly region, 
Little. Russell’ Street, on account of its vicinity to 
the theatres, and its central position as a ready 
rendezvous for his: friends,’ After winding up > 
narrow. and. ricke ir of stairs (not unlike the 
‘‘ilegant ladder ”’ that led to the lofty family crib 
of George Colman’s Irish cow-doctor, Mr, Looney 
Macwoulter), a visitor on entering a middle-sized 
room, would dimly discover through the ‘detise 
clouds_of tobacco-smoke that were ‘making their 
murky way up the chimney and through the Key- 
holes, @ noble head, worthy of Medusa, on which 
were thinly scattered white hairs (those blossoms 
of. the grave !), and an expressive, thoughtful 
set of features, inclining to the Hebrew. cast, 
winds of 
| heaven might be well excused if they visited it 
not tooroughly. This was mine host. Around him 
_at that ‘witching time when “ churchyards yawn,’ 
and sobriety in its soft bed is past yawning, 4 
band of brother smokers and jokers, to whom the 
midnight chimes were more familiar mutsi¢ than 
the Jark’s, kept it up merrily. The ‘Tocality 
enerally induced the sublet ; hence the drama, 
ot Gammer Gurton’s Needle down (a pam 
descent ‘) to the last droll that had received its 
critical **Goose” (minus the apple-sauce !) Ws 
the topic of discussion. . Hazlitt (a pale-faced, 
spare man, with sharp features an attr 
eyes) would, after his ingenious and anciful 
fashion, anatomise the character of Hamid, ind 
find in it certain points of resemblance to man- 
kind in general; while Coleridge ‘would 3 
earnestly contend that Hamlet was an unigite and 
a wonderful conception, totally unlike, any. other 
that had ever entered into the poetical heart ot 


borrowed from his own idiosyn 





brain, adding, that Shakespeare ‘af Hire 
idles. 


ie 


nit 


more delicate and spiritual’ light and 
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‘Nnd the metaphysical subtlety and superior word- 
painting of Coleridge generally brought him off 
conqueror: © Those who have heard Lamb descant 
pon; and seen John Kemble act Lear have, in 
trith, a just conception of the sublime. What 
lias has written upon the heartbroken, dis- 
crowned old King, may not compare, for gran- 
deur and intensity, with what: he has spoken. 
The fiery flood of extemporaneous eloquence that 
he poured forth touching. Lear's madness, and its 
cause ; the flashing of his dark, melancholy eye ; 
the quivering of his fine poetical lips : 
“ A broken voice, and his whole function suiting, 
With forms to his conceit; ’’ 
bespoke-a-too mournful sympathy with that most 
terrible of human calamities, which induced those 
who were acquainted with his sad history to divert 
him from # subject so personally exciting, and to 
lead ‘hin into flowery paths where fairies 
“Hop in our walks; and gambol in our eyes, 
And nod to us, and do us courtesies ;” 
paths in which he ever delighted to wander. . . . 
Nor were: their endeavours unsuccessful. He 
turned from tragedy to comedy with equal facility 
and grace. When the discussion grew tiresome, and 
some unbidden:C heeus of common-place was 
monotonously mouthing, he would, portentously 
po py (as he calledit) the‘ matter-of-Zie 
man,” and interpose some absurd and transparent 
- golecism,:to the delight of Talfourd (the then pet 
of the:bar for his. amiability: and: «frolicsome 
humour), who seconded’ ‘his’ friend’s facetious 
widacity with the raciest relisli; -while Hood, 
who (as‘Lamb: said) carried two: faces. under: his 
am , a tragic one and a comic, gave, with a 
owell-pickled and pointed» pun,. commonplace its 
‘afitietus)> A plentifal hot supper (pork. chops !) 
ywould: follow ; after which: the gablete were re- 
‘filled; the: pipes re-fused; and the entertaining 
talk’ was resumed for another :pleasatit hour or 
“two. The company then. took. their leave, bidding 
‘ath other ‘‘good night,” while labour, returnin, 
toits daily toil, was grumbling ‘‘ goed morning,’ 
Upon these occasions I was: mostly. a silent 
spectator, having much to learn, :anil little to:im- 
But: I'-saw: withsorrdwthat:this: modé.of 
ife was doing its sure wo¥ko‘éfoddstruction, on 
the mind and body. of,.my.friend,.. It was there: 
fore with sincere satisfaction that I received from 
his own lips the unexpected’ and ‘thrice-welcome 
intelligence that he was removing to a cottage at 
Islington, where certain intrusive idlers ‘were not 
Tikely to follow him, but where his chosen friends 
would always find him at home. In this con- 
genial and quiet retreat. he was soon comifortably 
_ Settled. . The New River flowed in its front, and 
a pretty garden in full bearing and bloom 
flonrished in its rear. He now took to the culture 
of flowers, particularly the rose, from its poetical 
association with Carew’s exquisite song— 
* te oo“ Ask meno more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose.” 


His trees supplied him liberally with frit, which 


-he°as liberally distributed among his juvenile 
Visitors, If the fishes of the New River knew 
; kim_not (cockney Piscators with their penny rods 
qhad, Srightened even the minnows away !), the 
irds of the air did; for they congregated upon 

» his green grass-plot, perched tpon his. window- 
‘ills’ nestled in the eaves of his house-top, ‘re- 
sponded to his whistle, pecked up with sharpened 
beaks his.plum-cake, and serenaded him morning 
,And evening with their sweet songs. “It became 
one.of his amusements to watch their ‘motions. 
| Commend me,” he said, ‘‘to the sparrows for 
2 hat, our friend . Mathews calls in his ‘At 
istlome,’ ‘ irregular speraprintion. I remember 
onSteing & precocious Newgate-bird snatch from the 
wmuckle mouth of a plethoric ’prentice-boy a his- 
baf ot. slice of plum-pudding, to the diversion 
of the "bystanders, who .could not but laugh 
gh rtily at the urchin’s mendacious dexterity. But 
this. sleight-of-hand .feat is nothing to the 

ity with which these feathered freebooters 
smake: a, tit-bit. exchange beaks.” Serie his 

eau 


«towing fondness for birds, I offered him a ; 

(fal Dullfinch ensconced in a handsome cage. But 

qleglined the present. ‘Every song that it 
sung from 


rom its wiry prison,” said he, “I could never 





flatter myself was meant formy ear; but:rather a 
wistful note'to' the passing travellers of air.‘ that 
it were with’ them too!’ This would’ make me 
self-reproachful ‘and’ sad. Yet I should be“loth 
to ‘let the little: captive fly, lest, being unused to 
liberty, it should flutter itself to death, or starve.” 

And with what complacency he boasted that, 
for the first time in his life, he was the absolute 
lord and master of a whole house !—of an undis- 
turbed and a well-conducted home! Thelped him to 
ana his small, but judiciously-selected library 
(his darling folios, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson and Company !) ; to hang in the best light 
his speaking portraits of the poets in old-fashioned 
ebony frames; and to adorn his mantle-pieces 
with shepherds and shepherdesses in beautiful 
Chelsea china, which, like their owner, looked 
gayer and fresher for the change! He lived 
abstemidusly, retired to rest at a reasonable hour, 
and rose.eatly. He took long walks in the (then /) 
neighbouting fields, and seldom returned without 
a noticeable nosegay of wild flowers. He lamented 
the rapid encroachments of ‘‘horrid bricksand 
mortar” upon the greensward, and it was during 
one of our many rural rambles together that he’ 
extemporised in prose, what I thus (to his cordially 
erpreaes, contentment) turned ‘and twisted’ into) 
thyme : : ; 

ye Bricks and mortar f bricks anid mortar! 

Cut your rambles rather shorter,.s>1.07") : 

Give green: fields.a little quarter ! 

You, in: your sallies,:. 

Turn our pl fields and valleys. ~ 

Into squalid courts and alleys. 

ora! 

Where Ma eataee tads and lasses 

Not & single blade of grass is! 

Where I saw the daisies springi 

Where I henrd.the blackbird singin 

And the lark, while heaven- 

I behold:a rookery fri 

Which, with tatters ore rightful!) 

Beggary fills from morn to night full. 

And beside their neighbour wizen 

For rogues I see a e Tisen, 

And for poverty a prison! 

Bricks and mortar! bricks and mortar! 

Give green fields a little quarter’: 

As sworn foes to nature’s beauty * 
-“You've'already done your duty!’ 

He took much interest in the antiquities: of 
“Merrie Islington.”  *“ Queen Elizabeth's Walk” 
became: his favourite promenade‘in summer time, 
for its historical associations, its seclusion, and-its 
shade. He would watch the setting sun from the 
top of old Canonbury ‘Tower, and’ sit silently 
contemplating the ‘spangled Héayens,” (for he 
was a disciple. of Plato, the great Apostle of the 
Beautiful !) until the cold night air warned him 
to retire. He was intimate with Goodman Symes, 
the then tenant of this venerable. tower,..and a 
brother antiquary,. in: a small..way,..who took 
pleasure in entertaining. him, .in..the .antique 
panelled chamber where Goldsmith wrote his 
“Traveller,” and supped frugally on butter-milk, 
and in pointing to a small portrait of Shakespeare 
in a curiously carved gilt frame, which Lamb would 
look at longingly, and which ,has, since .become 
mine. He was never weaty of toiling up and 
down the winding and° ‘narrow “stairs° of this 
suburban pile, and peeping into its quaint corners 
and cupboards, as if he expected to,discover there 
some hitherto hidden clue to its mysterious origin ! 
The: ancient hostelries were.also, visited, and he 
smoked his pipe, and quaffedl his nut-brown ale. at 
the Old Queen's Head from; the festivous,tankard 
presented by one Master Cranch, (a choice. spirit !) 
to a former host, and in the Old Oak Parlour too 
where, according to tradition; the gallant Raleigh 
received ‘‘full souse” in his\fice” the  humining 
contents of ‘a jolly Black Jack from an’ affrighted 
clown who, seeing clouds of tébacto'siioke curling 
from’ the Kni fits nose’ atid’ thouth, thought 
he was all on fire! Though ndw,: as he’ called 
himself, ‘‘a country gentleman,” he occasionally 
shared in the amusements of the town, he had 
formerly been a great sight-seer, and the ruling 
passion still followed him to his [slingténian Tus- 
culum. ‘*One who patronises, as 1 do, Bartlemy 
Fair,” said he, *‘must needs have ‘an inkling for 
my Lord. Mayor's Show, They both possess the 
charm of antiquity. ” Brofiinely speaking, I fear 


S 
winging, 





he rather affeeted the Smithfield Saturnalia ;.not 
that he loved the men in armour, the.gingerbread 
gilt City coach, the broad banners and. broad. faces 
of London’s corporation less, but that he- loved 
dwarfs, giants, penny trumpets, and broad..fun 
more, to say nothing of those unique attractions, 
the fried sausages and the little sweeps! He had 
a quick ear and a quick step for Punch and Judy, 
preluded by the eternal Pandean pipe and drum ; 
and it was not until Punch had perpetrated all his 
traditional atrocities, ani was left erowing and 
cacchinating solus on the scene, that he was to be 
coerced or coaxed away. Many a penny he has paid 
for a peep into a puppet-show ; and after his final 
rétirement to Edmonton he visitéd its fair, aid 
renewed old a¢cquaintanceship with” +e clowns 
and conjurors, 

This happy change “of-life and’ scene “produced 
the most. salutary ‘effects ttpon ‘his constitution 
and mind, Those distressing day “and night 
dreams, in which he saw erin: 

“‘ More deyils than vast hell can hold,” Ha 
no longer haunted: him; and: he lost-much of that 
hervous irritability, and. restlessness, that at.ene 
tinie threatened: to become a-permanent: disease. 
As. onr’ friendship increased, - our -diseourse 
more-'confidential and. personal:;::and: I:learnt, to 
my deep gratification, not “to: say-surprise:(for 4n 
the wild sallies of his: innocent mirth:he had said 
and done inany things’ that were hafdly-consistent 
with thé world’s superficialsobriety), thatwtarge 


“amount of eee a ted ye added another charm 


to‘his amiable‘character! «I'say tntelleetuat piety ; 
beéanse much canting coittroversy has been lavished 
on its‘obvious meaning; as if piety were onty forthe 
unlearned, ahd ‘were ‘not the’ result: both! of‘texson 
and Teyelation, He Patera the” Litargy ‘of 
the Churth of Ktigland‘the njost, devout; “chmpte- 


hensive,” and’ a rious of heaverity Inspitwtions, 
sic 


and sacred music (particularly the Evening Aryit 
which he had. fist in. ohilahoad) iby tna 
tears... He never used the Hoty NaME ae He 
had no sanctimonious, superfluous ‘*God- a 
‘The divine permission, was-with him a well under- 
stood . proyiso Jn, every engagement and, promise 
soa he PM wag soi gM isi 3 , 
e.was. singularly charitable in. judging .o 

others, .and.-often..repeated, ‘‘ Let. not. my- at 
unknowing hand,” .&c.,.. from. Pope’s 1 
prayer. He scorned, the economical caution..{so 
common with penny-wise philanthropy) that shuts 
the heart and hand, indiscriminately. against: the 
street-b . “It isan aecepted. maxim,” che 
would say, ‘‘ that twenty rogues had. better eseape 
punishment, rather than. that ‘one innecent-mean 
should suffer... I therefore hold that to be duped 


‘by a dozen impostors: out of a few «paltry: ‘pence 


is not-half. so bad as denying one really deserving 
supplicant.” He never refused grey hairs, “the 


‘halt, or-the blind, and he pointed to a fineen- 


g of Belisarius that adorned his»dining- 
Toom as his excuse. ; ; 

Spring and autumn were’ his favourite months. 
The one brought with it renewed verdute, ‘hope, 
and joy; the other, with its falling leaves, fadmg 
flowers, and hollow whistling winds, suited his 
constitutional melancholy. It was in autumn, 
alas { that he passed away from us. Here, for the 
resent, I pause. Let us, my friend, forget his 
railties, which were venial and few, and remem- 
ber only his virtues, which were bright and many, 
and which we shall do well to emulate, His 
genius is far above our reach. : 


I now accompanied Uncle: Timothy in. some 
pleasant turns round his trim flower-garden ; ‘after 
which we retired to:his beautiful library;:where ive 
spent the day in social converse, in harmony,"‘and 
in e. ** How sublime,” “said “he, **is' the 
idea”*(pointing to the sun ‘that was setting “apon 
what. seemed a pillow of ruby and amethyst, 
fringed with burnished gold), ‘* that yon ‘gloriéus 
orb is the gate of heaven where the blest spirits*of 
dear departed friends are waiting to wélcome ws” 
In this Mig and happy mood I left him to’ enjoy 
that 

“ Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind ; b 
Each prayer accepted, and each wish.resign’d.”” 
GrorGE DANIEL. 

Canonbury, 20th Nov., 1858. 
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Paris, 1st December. 

THE importance of M. de Montalembert’s trial 
last week forced me to neglect the lighter and 
more literary subjects of my usual letters. I per- 
ceive two words coupled together in the phrase 
just written, however, that I cannot allow to pass 
without explanation. I will not allow your readers 
for an instant to suppose that I look upon literature 
ag an unimportant subject, or one that can in any 
possible form come under the denomination of 
“light.” No; the history of any country’s litera- 
ture is the history of that country’s mind, and 
this is far more the case in France than anywhere 
(for which very reason the present literature here 
is so very alarming a circumstance); but there 
are conditions under which an event, an incident, 
may momentarily be more important than the 
chronicle of what occurs in the realm of thought. 
Such has been the case with the Montalembert 
affair, Nothing could surpass it in gravity, for it 
marked to what a degree of servilism this country 
had sunk, and more than perhaps any recent 
occurrence served to prove what M. Guizot so 
aptly said not long ago : that in ** Imperial France 
there was far more servility even than despotism.” 
The trial is over now, however ; the condemnation 
has been pronounced,-and in the face of the uni- 
versal outburst of indignation in-every country in 
which expression ‘is free. ‘I should not be sur- 
prised if'some act ‘of the Emperor’s intervened to 
place Montalembert in a more awkward position 
than any imprisonment could do. That is to’ be 
seen, and is as yet'matter for speculation. Let us 
nt - what has been ‘going on in the intellectual 
world. 

I told yon some tithe since what hard work'the 
Emperor and Empress had to go through in‘their 
abortive attempts at patronising the Arts. When 
they are at any of their country residences 
their official ‘necessities cease, and at Compiégne, 
Fontainebleau, or any other chAteau, they can to 
their heart’s content amuse themselves with the 
Sort of representations that are best to their tastes. 
Accordingly the Paris public was not a little aston- 
ished, and certainly rather scandalised, tosee that 
the company of the Gymnase was to go down 
to Compiégne, and there to ‘represent Les 
Trois Maupin. Of this'extravagant piece I have as 
yet never spoken to you, because it is one’ of those 
which what we call “decent people,” and what 
the French style les honnétes gens, leave aside 
contemptuously, ‘and do not stain their pens with. 
It is a piece on which one of the very rising young 
critics of this country, Xavier Aubryet, printed 
the following phrase, to the applause of the really 
“reading” and artistic public: ‘We will try to 
spare M. Scribe, ‘and not allude to his style, 
which aspires to endow our language with ‘kitchen 
French as the Latin tongue is endowed with 
kitchen-Latin—but we must speak of the question 
of decoram. People in ‘good society’ will ery 
out at the general tone of Les Trois Maupin. We 
will purposely not accuse M. Scribe of indecency, 
because we might ourselves thus incur the reproach 
of prudery ; but we will openly say that he permits 
himself a licence of expression that is inconceiv- 
able, and no one would believe the enormities that 
he ventures to put into ‘the mouths of his person- 
ages.” So far, so good! It was very soon known 
that respectable persons could not go to see Les 
Trois Maupin, yet Les Trois Maupin were to be 
played at Compitgne.. ‘On receiving this intima- 
tion, M. D——, the gentleman whom these kind 
of arrangements concern, went straight to the 
minister, M. Fould, and told him it was his duty 
to declare the impossibility of having Les T'rois 
Maupin played at Court. ‘I have seen the play,” 
p> er “and - ms sit out a representation 
of i er improper in e way.” 
Upon this M. Fould, to whom all imeamidols 
improprieties area matter of perfect indifference, 
agrees that a telegraphic despatch be sent to 
Compitgne to state that some other comedy must 
be Substituted for Les Trois Maupin. The de- 
spatch is composed, signed by M. Fould, and sent 
on-upon its way. An hour or two after the answer 
comes, saying that ‘Her Majesty the Empress 





was so bent upon seeing Les Trois Meupin, that 
as it was for the day of her fét (the St. Eugénie) 
nothing could of course be refused to her,” and 
therefore Les Trois Maupin were maintained upon 
the list and performed ! 

Now remark what all this comes from. Not 
from any impropriety on the part of the Empress, 
for assuredly not a better woman lives, or one who 
has won a fairer renown for good, upright, proper 
conduct, No ; it comes from the following causes : 
1st. The absence of the French element at Court ; 
the Empress is a Spaniard, and it would be hard 
to say what is her spouse,—a mixture may be of 
Italianand Dutchman. 2ndly. The unfathomably 
deep ignorance of everything in the shape of litera- 
ture. 38rdly. The equally great ignorance of what- 
soever shocks the feelings and prejudices of the 
better and higher class of French Society. 4thly. 
A very strongly, naturally bad taste, which leads 
to the preference of the most frivolous and least 
proper productions of literary or dramatic art to 
those that are marked by real superiority—to the 
preference (as I once observed to you) of the 
drinking song in Les Filles de Marbre to the music 
of Guillaume Tell or the Huguenots ; and lastly, 
to the utter absence of any individual of any note 
in the intellectual world who could guide or 
counsel .the Sovereigns of. France, and persuade 
them to set a respectable example to the country, 
instead of flying at every instance in the face of 
all its most ineradicable notions in the way of 
literature and the arts. But I do suppose no 
Court (whether a genuine or a sham one) was 
ever so completely at variance with the nation 
upon these points, which in France are by no 
means unimportant ones, 

One very rainy day, when the poor Empress 
Eugéntie (who is to be pitied because her ennui is 
perpetual, as is that of every created being who is 
incapable of occupying him or herself, and is 
always craving amusement),—one day the Empress 
Eugenie being passing dull, bethought her of 
sending for M. J. S..to divert her and her ladies. 
Now, a less ‘‘ diverting” personage cannot well be 
conceived than this heavy novel writer, whose sole 
agreeability lies in his pen. Putting on her 
sweetest smile, the Empress graciously asked 
M. J. S. to sit down and ‘‘tell her a story.” 
The nruch honoured man looked rather more con- 
fused than charmed. However, the request was 
repeated, and the Empress, assuming the part of 
the Sultan in the Arabian Tales, again begged 
for “one of ‘those stories the clever narrator 
teld so well!” I verily believe that Schehera- 
zade, who told stories to save her life, did not feel 
in a more disagreeable position than did poor 
M. J. 8., for not only was he to “tell a story,” but 
a “ghost story,” par-dessus le marché. What he 
told these fair dames I know not, but he ended 
by telling them something, I presume, for they 
were satisfied enough thereat to repeat the inflic- 
tion, and next day, both M. J. 8. and M. O. F. 
were ‘‘bidden” to the Empress’s presence, and 
requested then and there to manufacture a ‘‘ cha- 
rade en action,” which with the greatest possible 
trouble they ended by doing. 

I will only request you to compare this style of 
thing with the really royal and (for both parties) ho- 
nourable juxtaposition of Louis XTV., and the illus- 
trious men of his times, To be just, I must admit 
that the old Emperor Napoleon I. must have 
shuddered in his tomb at the scene I have related, 
for he did, with all his crimes—he did know how 
to honour intellectual merit; he really respected 
both letters and the arts ;. he would, had he lived 
now, have found means to bring around him other 
men than such as those I have named, and, when 
he had got them, would have known how to talk 
with them, instead; of asking them to tell him 
ghost stories and com charades ! 

M. Octave Feuillet has just had played at the 
Vaudeville lis new piece called Le Roman 
Gun Jewne Homme Pawore, and it has not, I 
think, all the success that was expected. It is 
the merely simple adaptation to the stage of his 
novel, with the same title. This is, a priori, a 
defect, and so the whole of the critical press 
(which is friendly to him) has plainly told him. 
What is good in a tale, is for that reason mis- 





—— 


placed in a drama, and vice versd. There ay. 
some pretty scenes in M. Feuillet’s play ; but, on 
the whole, with an abortive attempt at melo. 
dramatic emotion, it only leaves the author wher 
he was before, z.¢., in the universally recogniseq 
position of the Dubuffe, or Winterhalter, of lite. 
rature. A much more interesting exhibitio, 
has ‘been the performance at the  Italiens 
of Mercadante’s opera, the Giuramento, | 
cannot describe ‘to you, after all the noise 
and bustle of Verdi, how this beautify} 
music came out, and has little by little forceg 
even such a half-and-half public as that of: the 
Italian Opera here, to feel that it was beautiful, 
It is a great pity that Madame Penco cannot 
vocalise, to use the technical term; her voice jx 
really a very fine one, and she ‘is full of the 
dramatic ardour that is'tequired ‘for such a part as 
that of Eloisa. I repeat what I'said some short 
time ago in one of my letters; the lyrical stage 
has no finer duett than that between the ‘soprano 
and. tenor of the Giwramento. Graziani, the 
tenor, sang his ‘part ‘with respectable inferiority, 
and La Peneo, who lere-had no fioritura: to en- 
barrass her, was very ‘near to being magnificent, 
Every note told, and every note was full of inten. 
tion. Her lovely ‘duett, too, with Alboni, wa: 
perfectly given by both! The singing of Alboni 
in the Giwramento ade'me quite sad, for it serves 
to show how mad. and how murderous a thing 
it is to drag, no matter how fine and how ‘robust, 
a voice beyond its natural limits. Mdme. Alboni 
is, was, and ouglit always: to have remained 2 
mezzo contralto, that is, a:contralto with the faculty 
of ensitting chest notes from the head lower dom 
than the contralto ‘proper, ‘and of adding higher 
notes occasionally ‘than belong to the pure con- 
tralto register. She ‘has worried herself into 
becoming a méezz0 ‘soprano, and the consequence 
is, that whenever she-attempts, for imstance, the 
Azuweena of the Provatore, or (worse than all) the 
Prophéte, she sings false, that is, she is a full 
quarter‘of a toné too low, ‘and she is no morea 
mezzo soprano thin she was before ; whereas, hear 
her in ‘such ‘parts as Bianca in the Giwramento, 
and ‘she is’ what’ she’always should ‘have been. 
Last’ Saturday’ sliegave an A flat (on the second 
space) in to¢e: dé petio'as purely as she could have 
done the most’ exclusive'vontralto, and higher than 
which no purée contralto ‘even-need ever go. 

This question of the proper ‘pose ‘de la voix is 
such a vital one, if vocal’ musi¢ is ‘to go on being 
cultivated in Europe, ‘that one of these days I shall 
be tempted to send you a special letter upon 
something that has just taken place here with 
regard to the teaching at the'Conservatoire. 





Paris, Wednesday. 
More duels amongst literary men! Yesterday 
morning the principal editor of the Figaro, M. 
Villemessant (wlio, par parenthése, has been en- 
gaged in about as many duels as a Galway squireen 
of the last century) and M. Naquet, a writer in 
minor journals, fought a duel with swords, 
and each wounded the other: and at the same 
time, and, if I mistake not, on the same spot, 
M. Lucas, one of the contributors to the Figaro, 
and M, Plunkett, one of the managers of the 
Palais Royal Theatre, also fought with swords, 
and’also wounded each other. ‘These duels arose 
out of the stupid and disgusting system of per- 
sonalities in which the smaller journals and 
iodicals in this city indulge, and in which the 
igaro is a wholesale dealer. These personalities, 
in my humble opinion, are the pest of French 
literature—or, if it be wrong to assume them to 
form part of literature, I will say of the lite- 
rary calling. When they consist, as in the 
majority of cases they do, of a Gallic Smith saying 
unguarded things of a Gallic Tomkins, and of Tom- 
kins responding with re on Smith, they excite 
the derision of the public’; and when they consist 
of attacks of Tomkins on Sinith, and Smith on Tom- 
kins, they excite not less disgust ; and, besides, 
place the two ‘adversaries, in accordance with the 
notions which prevail in li and theatrical 
circles, under the necessity of ing each other's 
blood—or at least of going out early some morning 
with fire-arms or'swords on the pretext of doing 2°. 
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“vie Last Sunday will lo 
coo English residents in this city. Every London 
- shewspaper, daily and weekly, was confiscated by 
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Some time ago, duels between small scribblers 
were so frequent that there was a talk amongst 
some of the heads of the literary profession of 
taking energetic measures for making them rarer ; 
but nothing was done. The double duel of 
yesterday will, perhaps, satisfy these gentlemen 
that their inaction was much to be regretted. 

A great literary scandal has occurred at Nice, 
and from Nice has extended here. The Princesse 
Marie de Solms, half-authoress, half-artist, and 
who, if I mistake not, is a connection of the 
Buonaparte family, some time ago published several 

rivate letters of Kugene Sue, with whom she had 
ong been very intimate; and one of them ex- 
pressed the opinion, that the works of the well- 
known Alphonse Karr are ‘‘ neither good nor well 
written.” Karr, forgetful that it rarely happens 
that one literary man in his soul and conscience 
thinks well of the works of another, especially 
when they are of the same class as his own,— 
forgetful that in his ‘‘ Wasps” and other writings 
he has never hesitated to say bitter things of his 
literary colleagues or of other people, and 
forgetiul of the consideration due to a female, 
even when she gives offence,—attacked in one of 
his recent publications his fair adversary, in a 
style which can hardly be regarded as consistent 
with gentlemanly feeling, calling her, for example, 
“old,” and ‘ ugly,” oat “scraggy,” and I know 
not what besides—insinuating that she is very 
eccentric and — something more — and 
accusing her of having forged the letter which she 
ascribed to Sue. Irritated at this cruel onslaught, 
the lady, in a long epistle to one. of the Paris 
journals, defends with all a woman’s vehemence 
her youth and charms, sneers at Karr asa re- 
jected lover, makes pleasant with his literary 
vanity, charges. him with falsehood, makes some 
vague but. offensive allusion to his household 
arrangements, and says that he only attacks a 
woman because he knows that she cannot call him 
to account. To this lucubration, Karr will no 
doubt return a reply. Mdme. Solms will no 
doubt retort; her answer will ¢all forth a. re- 
joinder from Karr; Karv’s rejoinder, a response 
from her! And thoy will continue to pelt each 
other with letters until the public will be bored 
todeath. But is not, I ask, the manner in which 
they write of each other discreditable to both ? 
And is it not caleulated to lessen the fair fame of 
the literary vocation ? 

The Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, 
of which some mention was made in my last, 
is, it appears, likely to give what penny-a-liners 
call ‘‘ occupation to pa cel of the long robe.” 
In spite of its general impartiality, some persons 
—and amongst them, it is said, the well-known 
Garnier de Cassagnac, and the fierce defender of 
the church, Veuillot—object to the appreciations 
which are given of their talent, works, or charac- 
ter; others are aggrieved that their pretensions to 
aristocracy have been ignored by the omission of 
the prefix de to their names ; and some who have 
played a part on the political stage are indignant 
at having it recorded that in the time of Louis 


the republic great republicans, and that they are 
now. great, Bonapartists—though the facts are so. 
And whilst many purchasers complain that the 
Dictionnaire contains names of persons so very 
Insignificant that they had better have been 
omitted—a whole host of small authors, small 
artists, small journalists, and small politicians, 
are indignant that they have been altogether over- 
looked in it. But in spite of the actions with 
which it is threatened, and the grumbling it 
occasions, the Dictionnaire, on account of its 
: Manifest utility to all who have occasion to write 
of, or read about, or talk news, is obtaining a great 
success. I repeat what was said in my last letter, 
that an imitation of it in English is highly desir- 
able; and I add that some enterprising publisher 
could hardly fail to find one highly popular. 
vvs{We,.may as well add that the English bio- 
: graphies appear to be taken, on trust, from a very 
¢areless, and. quackish English book.—Ep. L. G.] 
be remembered. by the 





the authorities for having presumed to give ac- 
counts of, and make comments on, the Montalem- 
bert trial ; and the consequence was that the poor 
English had no papers to read. “‘No papers!” 
When, as sometimes happens in continental 
climes, that dread exclamation strikes his ear, the 
Englishman’s heart always sinks within him, for 
‘‘the paper” is as necessary to his enjoyment of 
life as is dinner; but when there are ‘‘no 
pores on the day on which they are known to 
e filled with records of an event of vast general 
importance, he is vicious, sulky, enraged, savage. 
The absence of the English journals on Sunday 
was the more exasperating from the fact that none 
of the French journals dare publish anything more 
of the famous trial, about which everybedy was 
talking, than the text of the judgment. In say- 
ing that the English papers were confiscated, it 
may be interesting to some of your readers to be 
told how the thing is done. Let them know, then, 
that the despotic government of this country 
being almost as much terrified at an attack 
from a foreign newspaper as it is at one in a 
French journal, keeps at a vast expense, an office 
called the ‘‘ Bureau de Ja Presse,” to which are 
attached men who are acquainted with foreign 
languages; that on the arrival of the foreign mails 
in the morning, these men carefully examine 
every article in the different newspapers; that 
they call the attention of their superiors to all such 
as are relative to French affairs; and that if the 
said superiors think the said articles in any way 
offensive or dangerous, every copy of the news- 
paper is seized and confiscated. In English eyes 
this is not only dreadful tyranny, but, seeing that 
the papers are the lawful property of the people to 
whom they are addressed, downright robbery. 





SCIENTIFIC. 
eats 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Monpay, Dec. 6.—Royal Academy of Arts,8 r.u. Lecture 


on Anatomy by Mr. Partridge. 
Tvzspay, Dec. 7.—Royal Society of Literature, 2 P.M. Mr. 
Christmas on “‘The Accession of Henry VII.—Jnstitu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. Mr. M. Scott, M.Inst.C.. 
* Description of a Breakwater at the Port of Blyth, &c.” 
Wepnespax, Dec. 8.—Royal Society of Literature, 4°30 p.m. 
inary Meeting.—Society of Arts, 8 p.w. Mr. P. A. 
Halkett on “‘Guideway Agriculture; being a system 
enabling all the ions of the Farm to be ‘ormed 
by Steam Power.”—Architectural Museum, South Ken- 
sington, 8 p.m. Mr. A. J. B. Hope, M.P., on ‘The Com- 
mon Sense of Art.” —British Archeological Association, 
8°30 p.u. Mr. Bateman on “ Excavations made at Gib 
Hill Tumulus;” Rev. E. Kell on “The Priory of St. 
Dionysius;’? Mr. Lambert on “The Tonale;” Mr. 
Syer Cuming on the “ Sheaths of Girdle Knives.” 
Tuurspay, Dec. 9.—Royal Society, 8°30 Pa. Professor 
G. V. Ellis on “ Researches into the Nature of the In- 
voluntary Muscular Fibre of the Urinary Bladder;” 
Mr. J. Lubbock on. “‘ The Ovaand Pseudova of Insects.” 
Famay, Dec. 10.—Guy’s Hospital, 8°30 pu. Mr. Towne 
on ‘‘ The External Organs of the Senses in connection 
with their Cerebral Structures,’’ illustrated by models, 








Roya Geocrapuicat Socrery.—A crowded 
meeting of this society was held on Monday week 
at Burlington House, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
President, in the chair. The papers read were :—l. 
“‘Notes, Geographical and Commercial, on the Gulf 
of Pecheli and the Peiho River,” by Captain Sherard 
Osborn, R.N., F.R.G.S., Her Majesty’s ship 
Furious. The first portion of tke paper bore 
reference chiefly to the geographical and commer- 
cial aspects of the countries passed in the journey 
from Shanghai to the Gulf of Pecheli, Her 
Majesty’s ship Furious having been one of the 
ships that accompanied Lord Elgin in his journey 
up the Great Canal to Tien-sien, where the late 
treaty was signed. The author dwells upon the 
rapid strides Shanghai has made during the last 
sixteen years, on its favourable position and 
climate, and its extensive import and export 
trade, amounting to nearly 27;000,0007. ‘Various 
causes have combined to force the old canal traffic 
between Northern and Southern China into a 
coasting trade, —such as the rebellion in the valley 
of the Yang-tse-Keang, the oceupation of Tching- 
Keang-foo, and to the change in the course of the 
Yellow River. After describing the shoals which 
run out from the Shantung coast, Captain Osborn 


urges the necessity of an active nautical survey, 
which he considers ought not to be confined 
to British surveyors, and remarks that all 
the many millions worth of property carried 
to and fro on the coasts and on the rivers 
are indebted for safety to the charts of 
English officers. The second portion of the 
paper referred to the Gulf of Pecheli and the Peiho 
river. The author remarked upon the secure 
anchorage in the Min-tao Straits, affording a 
general rendezvous for the trading junks, and 
furnished a description of the anchorage off the 
Peiho River. The Peiho has its source in the 
highlands not far from Pekin, and runs for the 
greater portion of its tortuous course through a 
level country, the velocity of its stream rather 
than the volume of its waters having scoured out 
a narrow bed in the stiff clay which forms the sub- 
stratum of the plain Chi-le. This scouring foree, 
however, becomes so weakened as it approaches 
the sea, owing to the low level of the shores allow- 
ing a constant overflow, that, instead of cutting a 
twelve feet channel straight out into the Gulf of 
Pecheli, the depth of the river suddenly decreases, 
and the river discharges itself over an area several 
miles in extent. The author notices particularly 
the altered course of the Yellow River, which 
empties itself in the gulf 200 miles north of its 
original mouth; and the mud banks that were 
forming there, threatening to block up the naviga- 
tion of the river to Pekin. The paper contained 
some observations upon the direction of the tides, 
the character of the country in ascending the Peiho, 
with a description of the towns, the customs of 
the inhabitants, and on various. other subjects. 
Captain W. H. Hall, R.N., and Mr. Lockhart corro- 
borated Captain Qsborn’s statements respecting 
Shanghai and the altered course of the Yellow 
River, which confirmed the account given by Mr. 
Lockhart in a paper he had read before the 
society last: session, and which was printed in the 
‘¢ Proceedings” and copies sent out to Lord Elgin 
and other authorities on the China station. The 
second paper read was ‘‘On the Search of Leich- 
hardt and the Australian Desert,” by the Rev. W. 
B. Clarke, of Sydney, F.R.G.S. After some 
remarks from Sir Charles Nicholson, Captain 
Byron Drury, and Mr. Crawfurd, relative to the 
exploration of the interior of the Australian 
continent and the formation of a settlement in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and from Admiral Fitzroy 
relative to the employment of the camel in suc 
explorations, the chairman congratulated the 
society upon the fact, that, although the discus- 
sion had departed from the question of Leichhardt, 
it had elicited observations of great interest from 
those well acquainted with the country. With 
regard to North Australia, he entirely concurred 
with Sir Charles Nicholson and Captain Drury 
on the necessity of establishing a settlement on 
some spot in that locality—a point that he had 
ceaselessly advocated, and considered that, sinee the 
French had taken possession of some of the islands 
adjacent, it became an absolute necessity for 
Great Britain to have a station for the protection 
of its commerce. The meeting then adjourned to 
the 13th of December. 








FINE ARTS. 
—— 

On Colour and on the Necessity for « General 
Diffusion of Taste among all Classes. By Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 
(Murray.) 

[Secorn Nortcz.] 

THE essay on Taste which occupies the second and 

larger part of this volume is in no sense adisserta- 

tion on Taste, or on the Beautiful and the Sublime, 
after the old English fashion of Payne Knight, 

Price, or Burke ; nor after that more subtle one of 

Hume, and Stewart, and Alison, and the Scotch 

metaphysicians generally ; nor, what might per- 

haps have been rather expected, after the deeper 
mn hazier system of Schelling and the German 
writers on esthetics. On the contrary, Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson quietly ignores al/ metaphysical 
theories. If he have any fellow-feeling with the 
philosophers it is with Schiller, when he wishes 
that the notion, and even the word Beauty, could 
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be banished from use, and in its place, Truth, ‘‘in 
its most complete sense,” be substituted. He 
uses the word, indeed, but it is in a way which 
would we fear rather trouble the metaphysical 
mind, and somewhat perplex a close reasoning 
definition-loving student :—‘‘It has often been 
asked’ ‘What is the beautiful?’ and various 
definitions of it have been attempted; all 
equally. unsatisfactory. Nor does Winckelman’s 
remark, that it is easier to say what it is not, 
than what it is, assist in the solution. But it is 
not only difficult, itis useless, to attempt a clefini- 
tion. ‘The Beautiful,’ may be felt and pereived, 
not explained by words; and he who does not 
understand it without a definition will never 
understand it with one.” 

They who are in search of a philosophical dis- 
quisition on taste or on the principles of art need 
not then turn to this essay. It addresses an en- 
tirely different audience. It is in fact the running 
commentary of an acute, scholarly, and thoughtful 
observer, of cultivated taste, and extensive archo- 
logical knowledge, on the current art-opinions, 
productions, and tendencies ; ranging over all 
subjects from the origin and practice of Greek 
art, down to French design, English street archi- 
tecture art-manufacture, and the cultivaticn of 
the popular taste. It addresses itself therefore 
to. every one who takes what may be called a 
practical and living interest in Art; and on every 
subject which he touches the author gives reasons 
for the views he advocates,, which im most in- 
stances commend themselves to acceptance by 
their sterling good sense, and always deserve a 
careful consideration. 

We have said that the work addresses itself ‘to 
everyone who takes\a practical interest in works 


of Art... This, as the author would have it, is in | 


fact to all without distinction. Sir Gardner thinks, 
and justly thinks, that in proportion as taste—a 
feeling for Art, and the power of appreciating it— 
pervades all classes, is the prospect of genuine 
Art taking root and flourishing in the country. 

‘*It is certainly highly beneficial to taste, that 
wealthy individuals should come forward to pro- 
mote it, and there are fortunately some in this 
country who have the talent and the judgment, to 
appreciate what is worthy of admiration and 
encouragement. But this is not a privilege or a 
duty confined to the rich alone ; a man of limited 
means may contribute to the same desirable 
object ; and it is equally incumbent upon him 
to engage in so good a cause. The humblest 
dwelling may display even greater taste than 
the most sumptuous palace, The beautiful 
does not depend on costliness or variety.. Nor 
is it necessary for an individual to have 
exercised an art, in order to comprehend the 
excellence of its productions. any of the 
best judges of pictures are not artists, as many 
very good judges of architecture are not archi- 
tects; and indeed considering the number of 
frightfal buildings in many parts of the world, 
and the small proportion of beautiful compared to 
the multiplicity of faulty specimens put up within 
the last hundred years, it is evident that a claim 
to exclusive taste is not possessed, ex officio, by 
every architect. It is on the very fact of those 
who are not artists, architects, or artisans, bein 
able to judge of their works, that the genera 
taste of a country, as well as the encouragement 
of their talents, depends; and it would not be 
difficult to mention the names of many individuals 
in this country who are remarkable for taste and 
judgment in architecture, painting, and orna- 
mental art. Experience, of course, gives to the 
professional man superior knowledge of con- 
structiveness, and the requirements of a 
building ; but good taste does not invariably 
aceompany ‘professional knowledge. Study and 
observation are also necessary to obtain an 
acquaintance with the subject, but these two last 
are fully within the reach of non-professional 
students, who have their time as well as their 
judgment free for the examination of the most 
pom, pct examples of various styles and periods ; 
and perception of beauty is confined neither to a 
particular class of the community, nor to those 
who exercise any Art.” 


As regards the’ extension of a popular taste for 
| Art, our author trusts mainly to making drawing 
a part of the ordinary education of all classes, 
though he is careful to point out that, whilst 
‘“‘drawing is so essential, it must be recollected 
that the use of the hand, and the direction given 
it by an accurate eye, will not suffice to form 
taste ; they only afford the means of execution ; 
and while we admire the skill of the French in 
drawing, and admit their inventive talent for 
design, we cannot be blind to their deficiency in 
that purity of feeling which marks the taste of 
Greece or of Italy.” The great point in all 
elementary art-instruction, he holds, “both in 
enabling the hand to execute, and in giving the 
power of appreciating the beautiful, is the education 
of the eye ; for as the ear is the judge of sound, so 
the eye perceives the harmony of proportion, form, 
colour, and every other condition on which beauty 
depends.” This view appears to be the basis of 
all his reasoning, and j illustrates it by refer- 
ences to every variety of artistic product in all 
ages. Among the ancient Greeks, Art, both in its 
highest efforts and in its humblest walks, attained 
its highest perfection, and ‘‘ whatever may have 
been the cause of any exceptions, whatever changes 
took place at different periods, the Greeks were 
always the people most remarkable for taste, in 
which they continued to excel, even after the con- 
quest of their country by the Romans.” And as 
‘tin the appreciation of form and proportion the 
Greeks excelled all other people,” so in the 
“beauty of their designs, both in small objects 
and on a great scale, no gr have ever ap- 
proached, much less equalled them.” The ap- 
preciation of beauty being general, ‘‘artists of 
first-rate talent were ever ready to aid in the pro- 
duction of objects in common use; as was the 
case in Italy also during her most flourishing 
periods ; and it is of the greatest importance that 
industrial art should have the benefit of such 
assistance.” 

Whilst, however the author is instructive and 
convincing on the main subject of his essay, it is 
his treatment of the collateral topics, which gives 
most interest to the book, and with many readers 
will form its permanent attraction. Tn all that 
concerns Egyptian Art, whether it relate to the 
form or the decoration of the temples, the character 
of the sculpture, the obelisks, or articles of 
ordinary use and ornament, Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son is of course at home; though perhaps he is 
not able to add much to what has appeared in his 
various works on t and the Egyptians. But 
on the subject of Greek Art he shows himself 
equally well-informed. Into the question of the 
colouring of Greek buildings he enters fully, and 
in a manner to leave little doubt on the mind of 
the reader. That the Greeks did colour alike 
the buildings and their decorations he clearly 
shows. He shows also, after a very complete 
examination of the authorities, that they likewise 
at their best period, coloured their statues. But 
he holds that it was not by any such simple pro- 
cess as that of applying a coating of coloured wax 
rubbed into the heated marble as some authorities 
have suggested, and as Gibson and some other 
living: sculptors, wishing to follow in their 
footsteps, are practising. The statues were, 
he is satisfied, really painted, and with the 
greatest refinement ‘and finish ; how else, as he 
very’ convincingly inquires, is the answer of 
Praxiteles applicable, who, when asked which of 
his statues he most valued, replied ‘‘those to 
which Nicias had applied his hand.” For, as he 
remarks, it is searcely conceivable that the greatest 
painter of his age would have been employed in 
so merely mechanical a process as that of applying 
a sort of encaustic varnish, or that the greatest 
sculptor would have ‘attached such pre-eminent 
value to certain of ‘his Works, because they had 
undergone that operation.” The painting must 
have been of a kind ‘to require the hand of a 
master, and when } executed must have 
imparted a special value to the statue. For the 
arguments he adduces from ancient authorities, 
that the painting was truly an ‘artistic process ; 





that the | ana was continued through the whole 
period of Greek’ Art, and that it was borrowed 


from the Greeks by the Etruscans and the 
Romans, the reader must refer to the book itself’ 
As to the good or bad taste of colouring statnes 
our author rather avoids expressing an opinion, 
but he confesses that he is ‘‘by no means an ad. 
vocate for our adopting the custom; and at 
all events, ‘until we have reached the same 

oint of perfection as the Greeks, it will he far 
better to abstain from the attempt. The question 
of the good taste is one ; that of the fact another,’ 
With regard to the latter question, whether the 
Greeks really painted their statues, there does not 
appear to be a doubt ; and all that can be said to 
the contrary is, that they sometimes substituted; 
for the colouring some other processes.” 

On Greek vases, Sir Gardner has some note. 
worthy remarks: and by engravings, as well 
as words, he compares and contrasts them with 
modern vases—Sévres, among the rest—and very 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. Of Roman 
Art he is of course noadmirer. ‘The rise of Chris« 
tian Art he clearly and ingeniously traces baek:to 
its Pagan origin. But then he shows with equal 
force that no form of Art, or style of architcture, is 
self-originated, but grows out of an earlier one, 
‘“*The Greek, the Roman, the Saracenic, the -so- 
called Gothic, and others, were not of independent 
origin ; nor did they start into existence, Minerva- 
like, in full beauty from the head of any creating 
genius. The Greek derived much from Egypt 
and from Asia; the Roman directly imitated 
the Greek, and having decomposed the simple 
outlines and forms of its predecessor, it prepared 
the way for the various styles that grew out of it. 
It was the debased Roman that gave rise also to 
the Byzantine, the Romanesque, the Lombard, 
the Saxon, and the Nortian.” 

So the later Arabs derived their rourd-headed 
windows and other features, from the latest 
Roman works; cupolas, and other forms, with 
their florid ornamentation, from Persian and 
Byzantine buildings. On the vexed question of 
the origin of the arch, and especially the pointed 
arch, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in a few pages (290 
—298) is‘ really exhaustive, as far as our ‘present 
knowledge extends, and to that knowledge he has 
added nota ‘little.‘So again of coloured glass 
windows, he gives.{in the first part) a om ae 
complete historical sketch,:and a condensed state- 
ment of the principles which ‘ought to regulate 
the Art, and which our artists in coloured glass 
would do well to study. 

But we must stop. We will only add that 
whilst finding little to satisfy him in modern Art 
—at least in modern Industrial Art—he is full of 
hope for the future. The following, his final 
summary, will show, in a few words the great 
principles he seeks to inculcate :— 

“‘One of the most ee her points is, that 
taste be general among classes ; these too are 


essential :—that the beautiful be combined with’ 


the useful ; that proportion, good form, and (when 
required) "harmonious colour, be combined in 


objects of every-day use; that rare and costly” 


materials be not preferred to excellence of design ; 


that. good Neer es be imitated, rather than new . 
merely for the sake of novelty; ; 


designs invente 
that'no design be made up of parts put together to 
form it, without reference to their compatibility ; 
that one object be not employed for another of a 


different character ; that authority be not an excuse ” 
for a faulty design ; that the spirit, not the direct ’ 


imitation, of natural ‘objects be adopted for orna- 
mentation ; and that the education of the eye be 
preferred to a mechanical adhesion to mere rules.” 





The December number completes the twenty- d 


first volume of the Art Journal, and completes it 


in a way to show that it has lost none of its. 
Its engravings are Metzu’s” 


juvenile spirit. 
‘Bunch of Grapes’ (engraved by G. Levy), arid 
Zuccherelli’s ‘ Waterfall” (by E. “Radclyffe), both 
from the Royal Collection, with Baily’s statue of 
George Stephenson, the eminent engineér. Its 
literary articles include the last chapters of the 


“The Book of the Thames,” which is announced © 


for —— ina separate volume’; “an essay 
on ‘‘ Fra Angelico,” in which the writer seeks to 





qualify the almost unbounded eulogiums of Rio, 
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Ruskin, and Lord Lindsay, on that gentle exem- 
plar of the ‘‘ Early Christian Artist ; * and various 
papers, more or less connected with the technics 
of Art, as well as the usual diversity of Art news, 
criticism, &c. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—The only incident of 
the week has been the production of an English 
yersion of Signor Verdi's 7'rovatore. This glad event 
came off on Monday night, the occasion being Mr. 
Harrison’s benefit. The remarkable feature in the 
performance, all the rest being mediocre, was Miss 
Louisa Pyne’s execution of the music of Leonora, 
which surpassed expectation. Madame Bosio herself 
could car ae sung the cavatina (‘*Tacea la notte’) 
antlvits lively cabaletia with greater brilliancy 
ormore exquisite finish : and what surprised even 
Miss Louisa Pyne’s most enthusiastic admirers 
was the dramatic feeling by which her impersona- 
tion'was everywhere distinguished. Her success 
was as triumphant as befitted her rare merits. 

The warning we considered it our duty to offer 
this highly accomplished artist is proved to have 
been not unreasonable. One of Miss Louisa 
Pyne’s very delicate organisation cannot sing, 
night after night, in such arduous parts as the 
Queens of Castille and Portugal with impunity. 
The day of reckoning must.come sooner or later— 
as was shown on Tuesday, when Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs, in consequence of the fair manageress being 
indisposed, was compelled to undertake the prin- 
cipal character in the Bohemian Girl. E 

The other parts in the Zrovatore were thus dis- 
tributed :—Manrico, Mr. Harrison, Azucena, Miss 
Susan Pyne, Count Luna, Mr. F. Glover, Ferrando, 
Mr: T. G. Patey, and Jnez, Miss Marian Prescott. 
If Mr. F. Glover would exert himself less strenu- 
ously, if he would be less eager, he would be more 

table. He sang ‘‘I] balen del suo sorriso” very 
well; but all that followed was ‘‘sound and fury 
signifying nothing.” Azucena demands an actress 
and singer of very different calibre from Miss Susan 
Pyne. Mr. Harrison was energetic in» Janrico, 
and Mr.- Patey respectable.:in,, Ferrando, The 
orchestra was capital throughout:; Encores were 
awarded to Miss Louisa Pyne in- the quick move- 
ment of the aria, d intrada,:to-Mr. Glover in ‘11 
halen,” and to.. Miss‘ Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison in’ the duet, accompanied. by the 
‘“‘Miserere,” in the prison seene. The ‘*prin- 
cipals” were :loudly recalled: at the end of the 
opera, and. the entrepreneurs de succes threw 
beuquets enough ‘to raise a smile of pity (if not 
contempt) from those who are initiated in the 
seeret; of such demonstrations. 





“HayvMarket TuEatrEe.—Mr. Buckstone , has 
returned from a tour in the provinces .to become 
once more the leading personage in his own theatre, 
Mr, and Mrs. Charles Mathews, the guests to 
whom he: had ceded the place of honour, having 
transferred their attractions to another; scene— 
Dublin, we believe. As yet the change has, not 
brought..with it any. particular novelty, The 
““gdod.old comedy” of the Rivals has stood at the 
head.of the bills since the commencement of the 
week, without a feature in its cast worth recording 
saye, the assumption of Bob Acres by.,Mr. Buck- 
stone, than whom there of course is not.a more 
competent and amusing representative of the faint- 
hearted. squire on the stage; yet stay—on reflec- 
tion we think it decidedly worth recording, that 
Sir Lucius O‘Trigger was played by Mr. Braid. 
The. comedy is followed by a divertissement foolishly 
entitled The Influence of Grace, in which the 
fascinating Perea Nena, in a number of pas of 
dazzling. brilliancy and thoroughly Spanish viva. 
city, t the-audience by storm with the abun- 
dance-of her animal vigour and the never-failing 
variety.of coquettish expression which she throws 
into the movement of every limb—the language of 
every «feature. The dresses, all of Iberian cut, 
slightly idealised for ballet purposes, are fresh, 
bright, and effective, and the dances and. groups 
do great, credit to the taste and invention of the 
ballet-master. 





A farce entitled Whitebait at. Greenwich suc- 
ceeds, and introduces a newly-engaged member of 
Mr. Buckstone’s very miscellaneous company— 
the same being no less a personage than the 
famous Sir William Don, Bart. Although for 
some time past this gentleman has been regularly 
enrolled in the profession of the stage, his preten- 
sions to notice are still no higher than those of a 
phenomenon—a dusus nature, and it may be added 
et fortune. To his towering stature and barren 
title must his attraction, if he prove capable of 
exerting any, be laid in account—for his proficiency 
as an actor does not hitherto exceed strenuous 
amateurship. 





Otympic THEATRE.—On Thursday a new drama 
in two acts, under the title of The Porter’s Knot, 
was produced at this house. It afforded Mr. 
Robson a field for the development of his genius 
for mingled serious and comic effects, and was 
perfectly successful. 





AMATEUR MusicaL Socrety. — This society 
began its thirteenth season on Monday evening in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, with a concert, to 
which the brilliant performances on the pianoforte 
of Mdlle. ‘‘ Angelina” gave a special lustre, but 
which in other respects was much what we have 
been accustomed to for years past. The members 
of the orchestra attempted one of the B flat 
symphonies of Haydn, the overtures to Ruy Blas 
(Mendelssohn) and Le Lac des Pécs (Auber), 
besides accompanying Mdlle. Angelina in Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s well-known Caprice (in E major), 
and Miss Kemble and Mr. Santley in some vocal 
pieces. The performances of the amateur musi- 
cians were marked by their ordinary defects, 
which neither time nor Mr. Henry Leslie seems at 
all likely to eradicate. The professors now in- 
cluded in the ranks are too few in number to 
counteract the false intonation and want of pre- 
cision of their more polished and highly-bred 
companions, One would imagine that it was 
almost as easy to play the fiddle as to excel at 
cricket; but our gentleman-fiddlers seem to 
be as dull of apprehension as our gentle- 
man-cricketers are showy and_ expeditious. 
If the fiddlers could only stop. iw tune as 
readily as the cricketers stop in time, we might 
look forward some fine day to a musical match of 
**eentlemen against players;” but as matters 
stand the ‘‘ players” have it all their own way. 

Nevertheless the execution of Professor Bennett's 
beautiful and difficult Caprice, by Mdlle. Angelina, 
would haye more than atoned for worse per- 
formances of symphony and overtures. It was 
graceful, intellectual in a poetical, and ad- 
mirable in a mechanical sense, from. first. to 
last. The es 5 himself (not very, easy to 
please) would..have. been. both satisfied, ..and, 
charmed. Inthe second part. MdHe. Angelina 
introduced two. pieces, for. piano, solus, of her 
own composition. The first, entitled. Lament, 
is a melodious and plaintive, movement, in ;G 
minor, with episodes in the.major.;. the.second, 
a pastoral (in A flat), is an inspiration 2emark- 
able alike for genial simplicity, and ,eaptivating 
freshness. The knowledge,and experience,., as 
well as the sentiment, of a,true musician are 
evident in both. How they;;were played. it. is 
scarcely necessary to add, seeing that, one who 
can perform the most trying, music..of..the great 
composers so finely is. not, likely to fall short.in 
that which proceeds from her own heart and brain, 
Malle. Angelina should, both: we et (we ought, 
perhaps, to say, publish) more, and play oftener. 

The vocal music was. good of its kind, although 
Miss .Kemble (who sang a, ballad from one of Mr. 
Benedict's operas) did not: exhibit either the in- 
creased confidence. or. the,,artistie improvement 
we should gladly recognise ;, while, Mr... Santley 
gave a somewhat tame reading of ‘‘ Deh vieni.alla 
finestra,” hardly redeemed -by the anti-Mozartean 
transposition of the final cadence an, octave higher, 
Mr. Henry Leslie, who. conducted,,,.was. warmly 
received. ‘0 

What is the precise signification of; the Ama- 
teur Musical .Society—-what. is supposed.to be, its 
ultimate aim—and why it should monopolise our 








best London music-room so many evenings in the 
year, to the inconvenience of professional societies 
and legitimate concert-givers, we are unable to 
guess. This might be explained in a future pro- 
spectus. 





M. Junien’s Concerts.—The ‘‘ Mendelssohn 
nights” having been given, the turn of the great 
Beethoven came next ; and on Monday and Wed- 
nesday we had selections from his works. The first 
performance was extremely well attended, but the 
second brought the vastest audience of the season. 
On the first occasion, Miss Poole introduced 
Marcellina’s song from Fidelio, while the pianist 
was M. Silas, who shines more as a composer 
than a player, and whose performance of the 
sonata dedicated to Kreutzer was scarcely up to 
the mark, considering that his companion was M. 
Wieniawski on the violin. At the second concert 
there was no vocalist, while on the piano M. Silas 
was replaced by Miss Arabella Goddard—a change 
of which amateurs of the instrument were not 
very likely to complain. In other respects the 
two programmes were identical. 





Sacrep Harmonic > Socrery. — This great 
society commenced the winter season inauspi- 
ciously with (the choral parts excepted) a some- 
what mediocre performance of Haydn’s Creation. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was ill, and his place as tenor 
very inadequately filled by Mr. George Perren. 
Madame Rudersdorff gave ‘* With verdure clad” 
very well, but was painfully elaborate in ‘On 
mighty wings,” alternately screaming and pumping 
out the rest of the soprano music in the first’ two 
parts. Mr. Weiss was excellent in the bass airs 
and recitatives, and in the third part was joined 
by his cara sposa, who sang the music of ‘Eve 
effectively enough, wherever there were ‘no florid 
passages — fluent: vocalisation’ being not one of 
Madame Weiss’s peculiarities.. Mr. Costa con- 
ducted. The hall was full, if not crowded ‘to 
inconvenience ; and there was a great deal of 
applause, ‘‘maugre the Puritans.” 





Musicau Notes or THE WEEK.—Letters from 
Wiesbaden inform us of the arrival of Mr. W. 
Vincent Wallace, the composer, who was detaificll 
by a long illness at Stuttgardt, but is now “quite 
recovered. Mr. Wallace will return to England 
in January. 

Miss Louisa Pyne, our musical readers will be . 
glad to learn, having recovered from the indispo- 
sition we have accounted for, has resumed her 
duties at Drury Lane Theatre. ' 


Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, which has gained con- 
siderable repute. since its institution. in 1856, 
commenced a fourth season.on Thursday night in, , 
St. Martin’s Hall. The execution of various 
madrigals and part-songs, ancient and modern, 
showed that the singers had at least made no 
advance since we last heard them. ‘There were, 
nevertheless, several encores ; and, as is too fre- 
quently the case, these were accorded. to, the 
weakest. things in. the programme —instance, a , 
trumpery part-song, entitled, ‘‘The Dawn . of 
Day” (8S. Reay), quite unfit to keep company 
with such masterpieces as the madrigals of. Luca 
Marenzio, Byrde, and Morley, the part-songs of 
Mendelssohn, Macfarren, and Henry Smart, which 
were placed before and after it. The grand 
feature of the concert, however, was. the. motet of 
John Sebastian Bach, for double choir (No. 6, in 
B flat), ‘‘The Spirit also helpeth.us”—for the 
most part well, if, not perfectly rendered. 

Last night the first meeting of the metropolitan 
contingent of the Great..Handel Centenary Com- 
memoration chorus was to take place in Exeter 
Hall, when the choruses of Handel's Belshazzar 
were to be tried. This afternoon in ‘the® Crystal 
Palace the concert will be devoted entirely .to 
music by Mozart, in commemoration of the death 
of the illustrious musician, which took’ place on 
December 5. We do not exactly appreciate this 
habit of commemorating deaths by festivities ; but 
both on the subject of the Crystal Palace music 
and the Handel Festival rehearsals we shall have 
something to say next week. 
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** Hymns and Hymn-Books—with a few words | F F . 
on Anthems.” A Letter to the Rev. William Upton | found, disappointment js the consequence. . On 


Richards, M.A., from William John Blew. 
(Rivingtons.) 

This is a lengthy and elaborate essay to show, 
among other things, that, notwithstanding the 
countless multitude of hymn-books extant, a 
model hymn-book is still wanting to the Church. 
Such may possibly be the case, but it :s to be 
feared that Mr. Blew will look in vain for the 
precise realisation of his own ideas as to what 
should constitute the model hymn-book ir: request. 
The erudition he has brought to bear upon the 
subject is remarkable ; indeed, in one respect his 
letter may be accepted as a catalogue raisonné 
(and seisonné) of all the hymn and anthem books, 
of all the hymn and anthem literature, from Saints 
Hilary, Ambrose, and Gregory, to Mr. Newman— 
from Sternhold and Hopkins to Keble, Cleveland, 
and Bowring. But when—his attention invited to 
the Elucidatorium of Clichtovens, and so on (with 
the omission of nothing between) to Mr. Neale’s 
contributions to the Eeclesiologist of our own day— 
the compiler proceeds to select materials for the 

ymn-book, after Mr. Blew’s own heart, he will 
possibly find his task rather difficult, and sooner 
or later, lost in the ocean of comment and 
of criticism, abandon it in despair. The 
authorities cited by Mr. Blew are so nume- 
rous, and from sources so various, that if he 
has really examined them all himself (and if 
not, he ought at least.to have mercy on the poor 
compiler), it. must have cost years of unre- 
mitting application, which we cannot but think 
might have been devoted to something more 
likely to benefit the present generation and gene- 
rations to come. The wisdom of reviving all 
this defunct hymnology, and hymnological litera- 
ture, is by no means apparent; and it may be 
fairly urged that an attempt to construct a perfect 
hymn-book out of a heterogeneous mass of mate- 
rials, without end, as without practicable classifi- 
cation, would be a piece of Quixotism worthy 
comparison with any of the imaginary achieve- 
ments of the knight of La Mancha. Of the 
excellence of Mr. Blew’s intentions we do not need 
to be reminded. He believes the hymn-book of 
hymn-books to be yet unconcocted ; and as aid to 
any onesufficiently orthodox and sufficiently zealous 
to undertake it, he proposes to examine and collate 
the contributions of three centuries and upwards. 
On such conditions, we make bold to say, the 
much-desired object will never be attained. 

In other respects, the ‘Letter on Hymns 
and Hymn-books” contains much that is both 
interesting and edifying. The writer is some- 
what testy with organists (‘‘ non-cooperative, 
supercilious organists and organ-blowers” ), and 
somewhat severe upon ‘‘ Cathedral men,” who 
think (and with reason) that there are 
hymn-books enough ;* but, apart from~ these 
slight peccadilloes, his advocacy of a popular 
musical service, in which the whole congregation 
would feel impelled to take part, is marked by as 
large an‘amount of candour and good sense’as of 
earnest and well-directed zeal. That Mr. Blew 
will find many readers we have little doubt. Even 
those who look him with some degree of 
suspicion when he invites attention to the abstract 
musical question, will hardly dispute the soundness 
of his doctrine or doubt the purity of his motives. 
Mr. Blew is an ‘enthusiast in a cause ; and 
such men as he, however in certain points they 
may appear crotchety, or even occasionally 
illogical, are in the long run, sure to do the Church 
some service. 

“Le Brigand”—Morceau de genre. Par 
Francesco Brercer. (Boosey & Sons.) This 
piece (for pianoforte solus) is not without merit ; 
but we might question it as the late Mr. Liston 
used to question the ghost of King Arthur (in 


* “Surely”—says one of them —* with all this array of 
byes ‘before us ard around us, cn all sides, and of 
shapes, sizes, prices, and ons, we have - 
Sooks more than enough. None other can be called for, 
either to men’s morbid fancies, or to satisfy a 
eincerely devotional requirement.” 








Fielding’s Tom Thwmb)—‘‘ If no more, why so 
much ?”. The opening is bold and marked enough 
to bear a longer development ; but that not being 
the whole, too, Mr. Berger has produced better 
things. 

‘* 7 saw her in the Violet time.” Ballad, by R. 
Srorey. Set to music by Epwin H. Provt. 
(Boosey & Sons.) A graceful and neatly-written 
song, which, while it can offend none, is calculated 
to please many. 

‘* The Minstrel.” Romance. Written by GEORGE 
Soang, A.B. Composed by JouN THomas. 
(Boosey & Sons.) The dedication to a countess (the 
Countess Inghirami), and the adaptability of the 
accompaniment either to harp or piano, are the 
noticeable peculiarities of this drawing-room 
ballad, the musie of which, although Mr. Soane’s 
verses are by no means sentimental, is in the sen- 
timental style. 

‘* Papageno Polka” —fiir das Pianoforte. Von 
Lupwic Srasny. (Boosey & Sons). The com- 
poser would have done more wisely had he joined 
to the burden and instrumental accompaniment of 
Papageno’s charming little song another tune 
from the same opera (Die Zauberflite)—‘*O dolce 
concento,” for example. His own trio sounds a 
little flat after the sparkling themes of Mozart— 
distorted and tormented as they are, in order to 
render them worthy assimilation with the polka 
measure, as regarded from the ideal standard of 
Herr von Stasny. 

‘* Les Bijoux Perdus.” Quadrille, by CHARLES 
Lyon. (Boosey & Sons.) Mr. Lyon would have 
displayed better taste had he made it known on 
the title-page that the tunes upon which his 
quadrille is founded are the property, not of Mr. 
Lyon himself, but of the late M. Adolphe Adam, 
from whose opera, Le Bijou Perdu, they are taken 
bodily. 

‘* The Indian Dahk.” Galop, for the pianoforte, 
with cornet ad libitum, composed by J. Smyru, 
Band-master, Royal Artillery. (Boosey & Sons.) 
A galop that is not in some degree entratnant 
cannot be complimented as a good galop ; and as 
“The Indian Dahk” is a galop of the very 
mildest possible. quality, we are unable to con- 
gratulate Mr. Smyth in this instance on having 
achieved a ‘‘hit.” 








NEW NOVEL. 


The School for Fathers, An Old English Story. By 
Talbot Gwynne, (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Ir is scarcely necessary to bestow any lengthy 
critical notice upon a reprint, which bears its own 
‘*blushing honours” so profusely upon cover and 
fly-leaf in ‘* Opinions of the Press.” "When we 
have laid before our eyes the enthusiastic eulogiums 
of so many leading newspapers and reviews, we 
must pause before we venture into controversy, 
although, except in the way of contradiction, Tittle 
is left to be written. We are happy to say, how- 
ever, that our task is entirely reduced to the duty 
of singing inchorus. If in this part-singing we 
are unable to. ayoid singing the same notes that 
others have sung before us, it is simply because 
any fresh variations of the same tune have become 
impossible. 

e-have read, the. tale with a freshness of 
interest -unusual: to practised novel-readers, and 
we have been charmed’with it. It is ‘‘a hale, 
hearty, unaffected, honest, downright English 
tale ;” it zs full of ‘‘vigorous painting ;” itis ‘‘ at 
once highly amusing thidideeply interesting ;” it zs 
replete with ‘‘ genuine humour” and ‘natural 

s 3” it does!carry the reader back with a 
‘delicious freshness!’ 0 to the days of fox-hunting 
and’ country squire: life, and the quaintly carica- 
tared' follies of the:town;” it is ‘‘ different from the 
gerierality of: novels, in taste; in structure, in its 
unpresumingness and unaffectedness ;” it 7s.a book 
‘‘to draw tears alike by its highly comic effects 
and. its: deeply tragic touches ;” it.docs demand the 
highest praise for the author “for the dramatic 
consistency with which he preserves the integrity 
of his characters ;” and it does.contain descriptions 
of English country “as fresh as a landscape by 








————— 
Constable.” In short, it 7s (as we are most happy 
to admit) all that others have said before us, 

For ourselves we may say that there js g 
marked and striking originality in the conception 
of the story. The contrast between the town. 
bred heartless father, who considers it to be the 
highest duty of his position to pervert a fresh 
innocent simple-minded son to all the fashionable 
follies and vices of the age, and the country 
educated son, whose heart recoils from the 
paternal teaching, and whose manners will not 
be made to amalgamate with the fopperies of the 
day, is as new and original as it is admitably 
worked out. In the effects of this attempt ata 
false education, and the startling dénowement, the 
same character of originality is preserved : and 
the conclusion of the tale is singularly unhack. 
neyed. Were even all the merits above cited far 
less conspicuous, this charm of originality would 
secure such a book a high position as a fresh 
work of fiction; nor do we detract from its merit 
when we say that it has to struggle against a 
generally prevailing want of sympathy, in modem 
times, towards ‘“‘costumed’” tales. We are 
fonder now of actualities than the most clever 
elaborate picture of gone-by times. In fine, we 
are glad to see so excellent a novel in that cheap 
form which makes it attainable to the readine 
masses, é 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Pathology and Treatment of Urethral Stric- 
ture. By John Harrison, F.R.C.S.  (Churchill.} 
The profession have already decided upon the 
value of this work, and. a new edition is befor 
us, in which the author, without departing from 
his original propositions or directions for prac- 
tice (in regard to which he states that experienc: 
has confirmed his views), has in some degree 
modified and improved the arrangement of his 
treatise. In a non-medical journal we are of 
course precluded from entering into any exami- 
nation of the subject of the work, but may men- 
tion that Mr, Harrison is an old pupil of the 
celebrated Robert Keate ; and that, at the feet of 
that Gamaliel in the noblest of secular science, 
Mr. Harrison is; held to have sat with great 
advantage to himself and to his patients. The 
best thing that we can wish a mortal is, that he 
may never comprehend what any affliction of the 
kind to which the book is devoted, means ; and 
the next best is, that should he possess that un- 
fortunate knowledge, he may have the consolation 
of also knowing that his surgical guide has studied 
Mr. Harrison’s book. 


The Statute Book for England. Collections of 
Public Statutes relating to the General Law of 
England, 21 & 22 Vict., 1858. Edited by James 
Bigg. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) One of the 
objects of this compendious work is to test the 
practicability of an edition of the existing statutes, 
not only perfect at the time of publication, but 
capable of being so continued from. session to 
session. The plan by which this desirable end is 
accomplished is simple and efficacious... The work 
is stereotyped. The pages in which amendments 
have to be made are recomposed with the amend- 
ments intéalic type, and being re-cast, are inserted 
in the volume in the place of the cancelled leaves. 
In the case of the volume preceding the one before 
us, namely, that for 1857, this end was attained 
by the re-composition of nine pages only, and the 


re-working of nineteen additional pages. This was 
all that was required to the volume for 1857, 
as amended in 1858. public and professional 


utility of the plan is therefore obvious, and we have 
no hesitation in giving it our cordial approval. 
With regard to the statute-book of. 1857, . the 
acuteness of Mr. Bigg enabled him to point out « 
number of errors tn the official edition ; and he 
has shown a. still greater number in the officiel 
edition for 1858. Were it not that they aic 
specifically described we-should have been incline’! 
to doubt the ibility of some of the mistakes. 
Here is ‘one affecting the interests of some of our 


Cambridge friends : 


Cap. I. “Cambridge University Matriculation an‘ 
Degrees,” was passed by the Commons on the 22% 
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March, and by the Lords on the 26th March, and enacts, 
that the Stamp Duties on Degrees, &c., “‘shall from and 
afer the first day of April neat cease to be payable.” ‘The 
ist of April, 1858, was clearly intended as the period from 
which these duties should cease; but by the Royal assent 
having been delayed until the llth of re 
such duties will be deferred until the Ist April, 1859. 

Perhaps the 1st of April is not altogether an in- 
appropriate day for such a blunder, as far as they 
are concerned who are most affected by it. From 
an elaborate summary of the legislation of 1858 
we learn that 110 statutes were passed in the late 
session. Of these 15 are spent, 26 temporary, 
and 69 permanent ; 7 public statutes of previous 
sessions were wholly, and 35 partially, repealed. 
Of the 110 statutes, 4 relate to our armed forces ; 
11 to finance ; 7 to revenue; 21 are local and 
special; 5 relate to our dependencies; 11 are 
continuance acts; 17 relate to the general law of 
England; 38 to the general law of England and 
ireland; 18 to the general law of the United 
Kingdom ; 4 to the general law of Scotland ; and 
4 to the general law of Ireland. Bearing in mind 
the special principle upon which this work is con- 
ducted, it cannot be gainsaid that the idea is 
noyel and useful; and the profession, as well as 
the public, are under manifold obligations to Mr. 
Bigg for his well-directed industry. 

David and Samuel, with other Poems, Original 
and Translated. By John Robertson. (Seeley, 
Jackson, & Halliday.) Mr. Robertson’s concep- 
tions of the various. subjects upon which he has 
sxercised his powers are not bad or indifferent ; 
hut be fails to give them proper effect from. a cer- 
tain poverty of expression, and an occasional 
meanness of tone. If we had room, we could 
amply justify both these representations by quota- 
tions. We cannot comprehend a ‘‘nounless, 
yerbless tongue,” that is yet ‘‘eternal and un- 
ambiguous” (p. 80). The most acceptable verses 
inthe whole collection are those addressed ‘‘ To 
the Patient Reader” at the end of the book, 
commencing — 

* And is there still a reader near ? 
Thy patience I commend.” 
The thought in the first of these lines, we, from 
nur experience of the book, hold to’ be rather im- 
probable ; but if such’ a phenomenon should be 
found, we entirely 4, with Mr. Robertson in 
the second ; and with him we hope, but’ scarcely 
expect, that this 
o Poor track of measured speech 
May turn to good some day.” 

Bitter-Sweet, a Poem. By J. G. Holland. 
(New York : Scribner; London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Co.) Pleasure, a Poem, By Nicholas 
Michell. (Tegg & Co.) ‘‘Bitter-Sweet,” is a 
dramatic poem of unquestionable power, repre- 
senting’ something of the inner life of a Puritan 
family in New England. It contains many 
eloquent passages, but the language is unequal 
on oteasionally below its theme. ‘* Pleasure” 
has'a more ambitious aim than the work with 
whick we have grouped it, for it enters into the 
question of what pleasure is, and, to some 
extent, into the causes of it. We abstain from 
wialysis, as it would be hopeless to attempt 
to follow’ Mr. Michell through the wide fields of 
natireand art over which his. rich imagination 
ivitesy’ us. "Phe moral tone of both’ poenis ‘is 
etééHent + and'both are caleulated to sustain the 
mitations of their authors, who are already 
fivourably-, known by previous. literary “under- 
tekingy; 
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after paying the postage or carriage. A 5l, order sent 
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Copthall Buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, 
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MISCELLANEA, 

M. Lain, professor of chemistry,at, the College 
of Besancon, is said to have ‘the: presence; 
in considerable. quantity, of arsenic im the. wire 
from which pins are: usually made,: three. or four 
serving. to’ give a perceptible: quantity: in» the 
common form. 

The Prince Consort-is-sitting: to. Mr. Theed for 
a colossal bust, to be placed im the Wellington 
College. 

Mr. Bailey has been commissioned’to exteute a 
marble bust of the Commander-in-Chief. 





The Paris correspondent of one of the morning 
papers, recently mentioned a report'that the Em- 
peror of the French thinks of restoring the ruined 
Castle of Pierrefond to its pristine state, and that 
the work will occupy seven or eight years. Pierre- 
fond, situated at the extremity of the forest of 
Compéigne, is perhaps the finest ruin of a feudal 
castle to be found elsewhere. There is nothing 
on the banks of the Rhine to be compared with 
it. Kenilworth or Raglan would stand in one of 
its stable-yards. A large army Gould lodge and 
manceuvre within its walls. On account of its 
immense strength Richelieu ordered it to be 
destroyed, lest it should get into the hands of 
some rebel noble, who might hold out in it against 
the King. The Cardinal’s orders were obeyed as 
far as possible, but some of the towers were made 
of such immense blocks of masonry, and, so 
solidly built that it was found impracticable to 
pull them down. There they stand now as im- 
movable as when the architect pronounced them 
finished, and most picturesque monuments of the 
middle ages they are. Till the railway was made 
to Compiegne, the wild valley out of which rises 
the rock on which the castle is built was. very 
little known. But of late years a mineral spring 
has been discovered, a large hotel has been built, 
and the place has been much frequented by Pari- 
sians. The Empress, when at Compiégne, delights 
in an excursion to Pierrefond, and no wonder, for 
there are few prettier places. anywhere. But a 
thorough restoration of the castle would cost more 
than it took to build Versailles. 


A new native journal has been started at Bom- 
bay, called the Bamdad, or Dawn. Amongst 
other articles that appear in the paper is’ one 
advising the natives who have time, and three 
thousand rupees at their disposal, to visit Eng- 
land. The conclusion of the article is as follows : 
‘*Granted, say others of our readers ; but we may 
endanger our religion, and lose it altogether, by 
travel. Pray, oh objectors, what kind of religion 
is that which you cannot carry with you to the 
ends of the earth—which you cannot carry with 
you even to the other world? We leave you to 
meditate for the present on this simple question.” 


Moliére’s celebrated Tartugfe, which the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of Spain have always succeeded 
in getting prohibited, has been translated into 
Spanish by the dramatic poet Don Gayetano 
Rosell, and is about to be performed at the 
national theatre, Madrid. 





Gift-Books.—In an article, last week, under this title, a 
notice of a clever book of sketches of “‘ Animal” Life (by 
J. B., published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran) was 
accidentally headed ‘‘ Scenes of Musical Life.’”’ 
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the British Goverament bh has afforded to the Supersti epeeetiion at 
People ; on Education, and the Medium through hich it mood ins 
given. By the Rey. WM. CAMPBELL, Missionary. 


London: Joun Snow, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
(GENESIS AND GEOLOGY : A Reconciliation 
of the Two Records. By the Rev. GEORGE WIGHT. 

London: Joun Snow, Paternoster Row. 





1859. LETTS’S DIARIES, ALMANACS, &e., 

adapted all Callings. "Pro fessions, or Trades in 
above 100 VARIRITES of Bing ont Form, at from Sixpence to 
Fourteen Shillings each,as well as Descriptive Catalo ues, GRATIS, 
may be obtained at AN ¥ BOOKSELLER'S in the logues 


Lerrs & Co., 8, Royal Exchange. 





This day is published, post Syo. 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. By A. BEAUCHAMP NORTHCOTE, F.C.S 
Demonstrator to the Professor of Chemi: at Oxford, late Senior 
Assistant in the Pan College of Chemistry, London ; and ARTHUR 
H. CHURCH, F.GS., of Lincoin College, Oxiord, late Assistant to 

Professor Brodie. 
Joun Van Voorst, | Paternoster Row. 
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NEW AND RECENT: WORKS 





ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED PLATES. 





ENTHAM’S HANDROOE OF THE BRITISH FLORA. For ithe 
Use of Beginners. 


URTIS’ BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Edited by Str W. J. Hooke. 


) Hix GRa reel plantas MOMEIAY ooo). jain Feo cdecek ledjesd ccingvccccccccccnccesscscocecenccece de 


gz W. J. HOOKERS CENTURY 01 OF EXOTIC FERNS MOST 
|)" DESERVING OF CULTIVATION. ote 


IR W. J. HOOKERS CENTURY OF ORCHIDS, WITH INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR THEIR CULTIVATION ......sscccssesessesssseneesescecessensccsessenseeeDle 


R. HOOKER’S FLORA OF TASMANIA. 


In Two Volumes. 
coloured plates. Quarto 121. 


130 
. 128. 


7. 
R. HOOKER’S FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. In Two Volumes. 
190 coloured plates. Quarto. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcvevccesecceees 


R. HOOKER’S FLORA ANTARCTICA. In Two Volumes. «. 


Coloured plates. QuUATEO. ........ccccccccccccccencccccceccevecerccecccscsesessesssenee¥els 


200 
lbs. 


R. HOOKER’S SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS, recently discovered i in 
Eastern Himalaya. 30 plates. .....ccccceccsscecsecccccnscccccccccccceseccessseessseseeees 


R. HOOKER’S HIMALAYAN PLANTS, selected from drawings made 


in Sikkim. 24 plates 


ARVEY’S PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA ; OR, HISTORY OF 


AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. Vol.1. 60 Plates ........ccccceesccesecceensceeceeeceeeness 


ARVEY’S PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; OR, HISTORY OF 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS,. 4 vols. 360 Plates ..........cscceeeseceesceesseeremensvens 71. 17s. 6d. 


HARVEY'S | ATLAS OF OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, Drawn from. _the 


“ Phycologia.” lvol. 360 Fi 


FLARVEY'S SYN SYNOPSIS. OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, Abridged from the 
220 pages, 


“ Phycologia.” 


15. 
LANDSBOROUGH'S BRITISH SEAWEEDS, a Popular History. 2 
Coloured P! 


17. 
RCHER’S POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, with Botanical and 


Commercial characters. 20 Plates 


PVEULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. 


OORE’S BRITISH FERNS. 4° Popular History, with Figures 0 of ill 


the Species. 22 Plates 


HANTER’S FERNY COMBES. Ad Ramble in the Glens and Valleys 
of Devonshire. 8 Plates. 


INDSEY’S BRITISH LICHENS, a Popular History of their Struc- 
ture, &c. 22 plates 


TARK’S BRITISH MOSSES, a fou History of their Structure, &e. 


ATLOW’S POPULAR FIELD BOTANY ; OR, BOTANICAL LESSONS 
FOR THE MONTHS. 20 plates. 


(ATLOW'S POPULAR GARDEN "BOTANY, OR DESCRIETION, QF 


HARDY AND FRAME PLANTS. He" S. 


ATLOW’S POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY; OR, STOVE 
PLANTS. 20 plates 





(CATLOW'S eng BRITISH "ENTOMOLOGY ; 


S 


1S 


(PF HOMSON'S HYMALAYA AND "THIBET ; A JOURNEY THROUGH 


28. 
REEVES ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY; ron SHELLS AND 


EIR INHABITANTS. In course of Wa slag 


aii CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; OR, GENERA OF 


S 


SHELLS. 2 vols. 300 plates. 


OWERB 
pr aay 5 EGRULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY ; ; OR, MOLLUSKS 


OBERT’ 
BE! airbag ent OF THE MOLLUSCA ; THEIR INSTINCTS 


UETIS GENnes OF BRITISH BEETLES, from. ‘‘ British Entomo- 
” 29 pla 


URTIS GENERA O 
ann Oo wl spa MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES, 


URTIS’. BRI 
mee uae: Pg Dromuoen OR GENERA OF BRITISH 


pan tetm A LESSON FOR 


OWERBYS AQUARIU) 
catainer ets AQUAI Pre "MARINE AND. .FRESH- WATER 


a pol FOREIGN BIRDS. “A Popular History and Deseription. 


OSSES Fra ORNITHOLOGY. A Popular History, in monthly 


8}; WHITES HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. A Familiar Account. 


16 Pla 


ATLOW’S SCRIPTURE Z OOLoGy ; 


IN THE BIBLE. 16 Plates 


OR, ANIMALS MENTIONED 


OOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF THE SAMARANG, 


Un 
Command of Captain SIR. E. BELCHER. R.N der the 


OOLOGY OF THE ~~ “OF THE HERALD. Under the 
a. 2 


OWERBY’S POPULAR MIN ot 
Si ties otha d ER: ALOG Y; OR, MINERALS aed 


MYTH’S ASCENT OF TEN y 
caeteieniateniettie E} ERIFFE: OR, RESIDENCE ABOYE 


NORTHERN IN 


ALLACES AMAZON AND’ RIO NEGRO ; 
THROUGH THE AMAZON VALLEY. 


A JOURNEY 


RDNER’S INTERIOR OF BR AZIL; A JOURNEY THROUH 
THE GOLD AND DIAMOND er 


ROFESSOR FORBES’ LITERARY PAPERS, SELECTED FROM 
HIS WRIT. NGS 


OUTELL’S BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY, 


MANUAL. 20 plates 


AND INTRODU CTORY 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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This day is published in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 


OLIVER TWIST. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Being the New Volume for December of the New 
and Complete Library Edition of the Works 
of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. Beautifully 
printed in post octavo, and carefully revised 
by the Author. With Portrait and Vignettes. 


— 


HIS LIBRARY EDITION was undertaken 
with a view to the presentation of the whole 

of Mr. DickEens’s WritTINGs ina far more con- 
venient form, at once for present perusal and for 
preservation, than any of them have yet appeared 
in. A new fount of type has been made expressly 
for the purpose, and great care has been taken to 
render the Series legible, compact, and handsome. 
The Liprary Eprrion will comprise Twenty-two 
Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings each ; and a 
Valave will be published on. the first of every 

month. 





The following are already published :-— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, ann 
REPRINTED PIECES . 


BARNABY RUDGE, HARD 
TIMES . : ‘ 


SKETCHES BY BOZ . 


And the suceceding Volumes will appear in 
the following order :— 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


Two Volumes in January and February. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


Two Volumes in March and Aprvil. 


‘URES FROM ITALY, 
AMERICAN NOTES. 


One Volume in May. 


AND 


BLEAK HOUSE. 


Two Volumes in June and July. 


LITTLE. DORRIT. 


Cwo. Volumes in August:and September. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
One. Volume in October, 





jnappuny & Evans, 11,. Bouverie Stroct, 


AND 


CuarpMan & Haut, 198, Piccadilly. 





| 


Price One Shilling, free by post. 


WAR SONGS. 


By W. C. BENNETT, 
Author of “ Baby May,” “ Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance,” &c. 


From the Atheneum 

“Tn the ‘ War Songs’ of W. C. Bennett, we recognize a poet who 
has frequently merited and received our a. He isa 
writer who has always preferred sense to 80 earnest student 
of the poetic ye as ay go to the Je pdaoea places of life, and the 
events of ing ors he has dealt with fugitive themes, but 
in a manner that it wil relieve his a and sagas from the epithet. 
His style, too, is his own; strong rous, never formal. His 
words are, for the most part, = So 
Bennett’s genius. It is eminently patriotic also; and these War 
Songs, both in their themes and treatment, come ‘as natural to 
him as eating and drinking ;’ he had but to jet his heart speak and 
they existed. ‘ Occasional’ poems are generally artificial; with Mr. 
Bennett they are but opportunities for spontaneous utterance.” 


From the Examiner, z 
“ There is a spirit and true instinct for poetry in these ‘War 
Songs. 
“i From the Weekly Dispatch. 
“ These Songs have vigour and'fire about them.” 


From the Dublin University Magazin 
“These Songs have this great merit, that ig are written in 
strong, vigorous, manly English.” 


From the Morning Advertiser. 
“ Full of feeling, melody and tire.” 


London: ErrincHaw Winson, Royal Exchange, 





MR. W.C. BENNETI’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S 
VENGEANCE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By W. C. BENNETT, 
Author of “Baby May,” “ War Songs,”’ &c. 


From the Critic. 

“We look upon Mr. Bennett as a landmark to indicate the way 
where lie the strength of nature and the power of Bs He 
is one of those old-fashioned L5 rp now, and valuable from 
their rarity,—who were not as speak naturally like men, 
rays who evinced power without the exhibition of muscular throes. 
As m ¢ — weggre ® engeance’ has the 
intensity = Lage am It - brief, but 
ontrast to this poem we would place 
another, entitiea ‘A New Griselda.’ Here there is simplicity of 
style, but neither bareness nor barrenness. The tender emotions, 

rhich are best known to those who dive deepest below the surface 
of asennad life, are employed in this poem as only a true + can 
employ them. Mr. Bennett's great triumphs, in our opinion, consist 
not in the kingly manner in which he walks the classic regions of 
the ‘ ’ but in the homely step which carries him through the 
dwellin: of men. He is known—and it is a pleasing acknowinds- 
ment of his fame to say so—by thousands of little nengy £0 k, wing- 
less, but no less on that account our nursery angels, ani by Sea 
of full -grown men and women. No wonder he is a well kni 
since he has conversed with them in a language y can under- 
stand—since he has expressed to them home delights and home 
sorrows with the purest Tgaxon feeling. The volume before us will 
serve still more to rivet the fellowship of the poct and his readers.” 


From the Weekly Dispatch. 

“Mr. W. C. Bennett isa poet of great power, and possessing a fine 
descriptive faculty, especially when employed on subjects of a La 
turesque, rural character. Some of his ee on children, too, a 
amoug the most charming in the langu: are familiar "ape a 
thousand homes. The longest poem in the Jol is ¢ Queen Eleanor’s 
Vengeance,’ a terrible tale, related with commensurate force. ‘ IE 
mation,’ is an ambitious strain, finely conceived and executed. F 
Bennett has produced a charming and graceful book.” 





From the Guardian, 

“Mr. Bennett writes with practised skill, and what is more 
remarkable in these days, with" unimpeachable e. Heisa man 
of taste and aniey,, who will yield pleasure and interest to every 
one who reads hii 

From Fraser's Magazine, 
“It is impossible to deny the genuine pictorial power of the mind 
from which this description, that might stand for a translation into 
ls of Titian’s‘ Bacchus and Ariadne, in our National Gallery, 
proceeds....Perhaps a famous song of Shelley's may have been echo- 
ing in Mr. Bennett's brain when he wrote this “Summer Invoca- 
tion :’ but no one that was not a true poet could have reproduced the 
echo with such a sweet melody,and such delicate touches of his own. 
Altogether, Mr. Bennett’s volume appears to us full of promise.” 


From the Atheneum. 
“Many a tender thought and charming fancy find graceful 
utterance in his pages.” 


From phe Eraminer. 

“ Mr. W. C. Bennett'shares. Dr. Mackay'the right.to be popu- 
lar on the score of simple unaffected ed_ utterance. In his new 
volume, we like tone of the‘ New Griselda’ better than. 
the ballad style—less suited to the writer’s genius—of the ‘Queen 
Eleanor’s Vengeance,’ after Pas the book is named. But there is 
everywhere unexaggera’ pression, a plongan’ rae of Ceione of 
the primrose bauk, of ooking thorn-t trees, a swmmer 

and there is occasional expression of that love of children, which f few 
writers of our day have expressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr, 


Bennett,” 

From a National Magazine. 
“Another volume has proeceded from the pen of Mr, W. C. 
Bennett. Tt is entitled ‘Queen Eleanor's Vengeance, and other 
Voems.’ peo 4 these there are strains that bring Tennyson and 
Hrowning to mind, without: abating our respect for the immediate 
anthor. The ballad which initiates the Powers is written in 
stanza ——— and shows 2~ power in ing with the elements 
of the terrible perhaps not suspected by the author's admirers. On 
the Fair Rosamond he dwells but little ; the vindictive feelings of 
the jealous Eleanor are those that haye Palais fascin wed the 
poet’s genius. A dramatic entitled racter,’ inanifests 
the same tendency. The » Lin sig> WD is a Queer Eleanor 
on a small scale, nied. a A more P metaphysical turn of mind ; but 
hers Nar sh sg is peels ree or rather more so. The Queen 
only murders, but ste eg Om The pice, however, 
most to our mind is e Boat fe pr tang “New +riselda,’ which 
is evidently the ae favourite ure be wuty, and the 

conventions introduced disturb fh ‘deat pnt I 
nett's classic imitations are as n ocritus. writes 

again in onthe politic Pygmalion,’ Ariadne, and * bio h 
of. Midas’ litical pieces are vigorous, satirical, fully 
uired by the author fe composi - 


jastity the vepuiation diremdy cen 
tions of the kind. But it is in hi lomestic moods that we best love 


com: 
ar. -o the 


widation poems entitled Tam bus, ‘ 
Rall ’ The last is a ballad, in which simplici 
atiment wrestle for the victory and lovingly 


> 


a war em! 


London: Cuarmay & Hast, 193, Picondilly. 


» thought, and 
asit-were, in. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 








WITH COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, AND NUMEROUS 
WOODCUTS, 


BY JOHN LEECH. 


—_—_—. 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHa. 


RACTER. From the Collection of Mr. Punch, In 
Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 


‘YOUNG TROUBLESOME ; OR, 


MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. By JOHN 
LEECH. A Series of Plates; price 5s. 6d. plain; 7s, 6d. 
coloured, 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING 


TOUR. By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” &e, 
With coloured Engravings, &c. By JOHN LEECH. One 
vol. 8vo. price 14s. 


HANDLEY CROSS; OR, MR. 
JORROCKS’S HUNT. By the same Author, 
With coloured Engravings, &c. By JOHN LEECH, 


8vo. price 188. 
A SK MAMMA; OR, THE 
RICHEST COMMONER ‘In ENGLAND. By the 
Author of ‘Sponge’s Tour,” ‘Handley Cross,” &c. 
Illustrated with Thirteen Coloured Engravings and hun 1e- 
rous Woodeuts by JOHN LEECH. 8vo. price 14s. 


(THE COMIC HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. By GILBERT A. A’BECKET?. 
Coloured Engravings and Woodeuts. Handsomely bound 
in two vols. price 21s. 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF 


ROME. ByG. A. A’BECKETT. Coloured Engray 
ings and Woodcuts. Handsomely bound in cl 
3. 








BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


——_>—— 


(THE FOREIGN TOUR OF 

MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 
What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
——= and Italy. A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, 
price 21s. 


M ANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 

THE ENGLISH. With Extracts by PERCIVAL 
LEIGH from ‘ Pres’ Drary.”’ Elegantly bound in half- 
morocco, price 15s. 








TL JFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. By JOHN FORSTER. With #0 
Illustrations, after Designs by Sranrraup, Mactisz, &. 
Crown 8yo, price 7s. 6d. 





i EGYPTIANS IN THE 
TIME OF THE PHARAOHS, Being a Companion 


the Crystal Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir 


Gasman WILKINSON, 


To which is added. 


LiGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. By 


SAMUEL BIRCH. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d, 





London; Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Strect. 
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54, Fleet Street. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY’S 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


——— 
The Thirteenth Thousand ofa New oe by the Author of 


Ministering Childre: 
THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. By MARIA 
With eee Frontispiece and 


LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 
Vignette. Title by Lume Stocks, A.R.A. n small syo. cloth, 
5s. (Now ready. 


D AV ID AND SAMUEL; with Other Poems, 
and Translated. By JOHN ROBERTSON. In small 
Vy cloth, price 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


‘4 GOLDEN YEAR, AND ITS LESSONS OF 
LABOUR. By the Author of “Marian Falconer.” With 
Frontispiece, in small 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. [Nearly Ready. 


HOME. MEMOIRS: ECHOES OF A MOTHER'S 
ni, Ry AS SEE ERO, Ager af cae 
ivemail 8vo. cloth orice Oe. bs i tk. (Nearly ready. 


ONWARD; OR, THE MOUNTAIN CLAM- 
BERERS. By a ANE ANNE WINSCOM, Author of “ Vineyard 
pourers.” With Frontispiece, in small 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


[In December. 
NATURE'S SCHOOL; OR, LESSONS IN THE 
GARDEN AND THE FIELD. By FANNY ELIZABETH 
BUNNETT, Author of “The Hidden Power,” &c., &c. With 
Frontispiece, in small 8vo. cloth, price 5s. (Ready 


4A CHILD’S WARFARE; OR, THE CON- 
QUEST OF SELF. By MADELINE E. HEWER. With 
Frontispiece, in small 8vo. cloth, price 3s. (Ready. 


CHRISTMAS EVE; OR, THE SYMPATHI ES 
OF LIFE. By MRS. HENRY F. BROCK. With Frontispieee, 
in 16mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. (In December. 


QUR BROTHERS AND COUSINS: A SUM- 
MER TOUR IN CANADA AND THE STATES. By JOHN 
MACGREGOR, M.A., of tone a Temple. With Engravings. 
In small 8vo., cloth, price 2s (In December. 


Sretry, Jackson, & Haturpay, 54, Fleet Street. 





ALLENS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four Com) 
pS -BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING CASES. 
VELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 
‘travelling. By post for Two Stamps. 
J.W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 


(See separate Catalogue.)—18 and 22, Strand. 





(ocoa-NUT FIBRE MATTING 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 








HE VERY FINEST COLZA OIL FOR 
Seat o LAMPS, selected from choice parcels direct 
gallon. Soe STORE DI -s 7d. per lb. 5 
r a denen lbs., stored. in March last especially 
SEHOLD SO. APS, 40s., 44s., 46s., and 48s, per 
cwt. De hverea free to an. ere of, or within five miles of town, and 
orders of 5/. value railway to any part of England 
WHITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate Street- within, E.C., 
— old servants of and City “agents to Price’s Patent Candle 
mpany, 





PPS’S COCO A.—EPPS, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.—1 Ib. and 4 1b. packets, ls. 6d. and 
This excellent production, originally 
of a ye portent, having been 
can now the princi 
JAMES EPPS, incmeagateae 


repared for the special use 
opted wed general public 

1 grocers. Each packet is labelled 
hemist, London. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. | 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London ‘wml ay Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery 


“T find your wine to be pure and nnmuanees I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine She 


erry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 


The Analysis of Dr. ae sent free on on —Brandy, 
15s. per ion. — WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched rim, Mark Lane. 


TRADE l\ MARK, 


pAatTeENtT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 
For Puddings, Custards, &c., rsa to the best Arrow Root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. The Lancet says, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—See Reports— 
also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspratt. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—p— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


o) OSEPH GILLOTT T begs most respectfully to 
inform the C Worl holastic Institutions, and the 
public generally that, a Soeet application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making 1 Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEW sERtzs of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 





guarantee of quality ; 
and ith mat up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
= ith label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature 

SAS cee persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G. has 
ssneabenel 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially ada to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steei Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





CURE OF 29 YEARS’ ASTHMATIC COUGH BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Middleton, near Manchester. “Sir, I am now 44 years of age, 
and I have been afflicted with an asthmatic cough since I was a boy 
15 years of age ; during that time I have resorted to every means 
in my power to Lecadpe it, as in_vain, until last Sunday, when I 
sent, for a small box Locock’s Wafers. I have taken two 
boxes since, and from “ae effect they have had upon me, I feel no 
doubt of a speedy recovery.—G. StrincER.” 


DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief and rapid cure of 
—— consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
ungs. 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are inv: i 
for clearing and stre! e voice. They have a most pleasam 
a Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d.,and lis. per box. Sold by all sbeaicine 
vendors. 


Cavtion.—Every box of the cenvuine medicine has the words 
“ DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS” in white letters on a red ground in the 
Government Stamp. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat 
and Chest. In INCIPIENT Consumption Asruma, and Wistrr 
Oovex they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful ingre- 
dient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest 
child ; while the Pustic Syraxer and Pxoresstonat at aed will 
find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness an tion in- 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
ineluded, A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wine rm Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 
“Tae Wives or Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 


the 
Lage Ve have to state that these wines, tho: 
toa much less extent than Sherries, are agehe J the average, nearly 
as strong ; that they are pure, w! wholesome lesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; tnieen, constiering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remarkable 


pATCRLAIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 


ugh brandied 


erma, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
evga “Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Rail 
Place, London. sete “ ba 





cidental to vocal exertion, and also a roms hs aula in the 
P ion of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 

and sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keratine, Chemist, & 
Ch Retail by 


+» 79, St. Paul’s 
urchyard, London. all Druggists, &c. i 





EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 
bate ad pe pure, ay, tasteless, sage been 
and recommended Professors T. 


MdON, 3 by R 
HOMS IN, of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, Who, in the 
ae . say that “the finest oil is the ~ 
devoid 6 se calsar, 6acee flavour.” mints 2 6d,, Quarts 4s, 
imperial.—79, St. Paul’s chuschyand Lo 





aeet, Ses eures are wonderful. The 


effect the oint- 


= Ned 
ment has on Sree them su Ah EE to any other remedy. 
Tn all cutaneous affecti a eerivelied ; and, as 
Guts oiatentat btn very general 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Institvutep 1820. 
DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Thomas ya Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 

James C. C. gta Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 

James ce Brand, E Enea Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Es. 
George Henry eae Esq. Frederick Pattison, 

Henry. Davidso mn, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY. — The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed £3, re The Investmentsare nearly : £1 ey 000, in addition 
to <= £600,000, for which the 

and the income is about £ £120,000 per annum. 

woe hme — Four-fifths, or Eight 

assigned to Policies every fifth year ty 

‘made in 1961, and 
rateably. 

BONUS. — The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s. te 
£63 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 

A era .—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under 
policies. 


DDUERIAL 3 





P 


cent. of the Profits, are 
The next a will be 
persons who now ow effect i insurances will participate 


Ps. roposals for i ag may be made at the Chief Office,as above ; 
at the Branch Office, 16 $, Pal Mall, London ; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdo: 
Sanvcer. INeart, Actuary. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EsTABLISHED rx 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esa , M.P- 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Bes m. Jas. Lancaster, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, E: senjamin Shaw sags * 
James A. Gordon, M.D., F. 8. Matthew Whiting, sq. 
Ww. Wyv ill, jun., Esq., M.P. 
This Company offers complete security. 
Moderate rates of ae with participation in four-fifths or 8 
i > ae a the — 
tes without partic ipation in profits. 
[rin in connection with life assurance, on approved security, in 
sus of not less than £500. 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole 
term of life. 


peru CAN 





Age. With 


Profits. 


Without 
Profits. 


Age. With 
¥ 





. dd. 
10 
wD 9 
0 


£3 
40 21 

+ 
60 6 


4 
0 
1 




















Rozent Tucker, Secretary. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE 
ASSURED. 

THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE: SOCIETY. 


InstituTep 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
THE NEXT INVESTIGATION into the 


AFFAIRS of the SOCIETY, in order to the Declaration ef a 
a will be made at Ist MARCH, 1859, when all Policies then ot 
FIVE Years’ endurance will receive Additions. 

These Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be applied 
us :— 

1, They may be added to the sum payable at death ; 

2. They may be commuted into a present payment ; or, 

3. They may be applied in reduction of the future Premiums. 

ps @ following was the position of the Society at Ist March 

“Amount of Eebting sapuses 

ua, 

Accumulated Tund ee aie 

Copies of the last Report may be had at ‘the Head Office, from 
any of the Society's Agents. ~ ota 
Head Office, 26, St Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
‘WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


ARCH. T. RITCHTE, Acent 


£4,957,144 


London Office, 26, Poultry. 





ClTY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 18, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


E. FP. Leexs, Secretary. 





EstTaBiisHEp 1838. 


ICTORIA and GAL and COMMERCIAL. 
ae. ASSURANCE MPANY, No. 18, King Will!um 
DIRECTORS. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
a yh Gurney, 
amg 
Joi na 
John Nolloth f Esq. 
Meaburn § Stanilana, Esq. 
ae Sutton, Esq. 
alter Charles eed Esq. 
OB Bellingham Woolsey q. 
Be... sonar of the Com: embraces every d risk 
ot & pany ery description cf risk 


tageous terms, either on real 


or personal 
Wituam Rarray, Actuary 


00 a rear 
fe Assurance are made on advan- 
security. 
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LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


By Miss ADELAIDE ANN PROCTER. 
Second Edition, feap. Svo. 5s, 


“It entitles Miss Procter to a place among those who sing out of the fullness of a thoughtful heart, 
and not merely because they have the restless brain and glib tongue of the mocking bird.”—Athenaum. 


COMPANION TO HERBERT’S POEMS. 


VAUGHAN'S SACRED POEMS. 


Wirn Memoir sy THE Rev. H. F. LYTE, 


Now Ready, New Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s, large paper, 7s, 6d. 
“Preserving all the piety of George Herbert, they have a of his quaint and fantastic turns, with 
e. 


a much larger infusion of poetic feeling and expression.” —Lyte. 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE POETS. 


WITH 16 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY BIRKET FOSTER. 
Second Edition, ornamental cloth, 10s, 6d, morocco, 21g, 


“ Sundays observe, 
Think, when the bells do chime, ’tis angels’ music.” —George Herbert. 


VERSES FOR HOLY SEASONS. 


By C. F. H., Author of ‘‘ Hymns for Little Children.” 


Epirep sy W. F. HOOK, D.D. 
Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d, morocco, 8s. 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
In feap. 8vo. price $s, 
“ Mr. Morris, is an exquisite and original genius, a poet whom poets will love.”’—Literary Gazette, 


A POETRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 87 HIGHLY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS 
By COPE, 
HELMSLEY, PALMER, SKILL, THOMAS, ann WEIR. 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


WITH EIGHTY LARGE ENGRAVINGS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Second Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 5g, coloured, 9s, 


LIFE’S PROBLEMS. 


ESSAYS, MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PSYCHOLOSICAL. 


Lately Published, fcap. Svo. 5g, 
“Seventeen sensible Essays on familiar topics.”—Critic. 


BISHOP NIXON’S NEW WORK. 


THE CRUISE OF THE BEACON; 


A NARRATIVE OF A VISIT To THE 
ISLANDS IN BASS’S STRAITS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By THE Ricut Rey. F. NIXON, D.D., Bishop of Tasmania. 
Crown 8vo. §s, 





REDFIELD; 
OR, A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
Royal 16mo. with Illustrations by Assoton, 2s, 6d. coloured, $s, 64, 


CHOICE NOTES FROM NOTES AND QUERIES, 


VOL. I—HISTORY. 
By THE EDITOR. 
Just Ready, in feap. 8vo. cloth, price §g, 


“ It’s full of curious matter, pleasant to read,en passant, and well worthy of preservation in 
permanent shape.” —Leader. 


MAUD BINGLEY. 
By FREDERICA GRAHAM. 


Just published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s, 
“ She has a hidden life.” —Comus. 


“ The manner in which the authoress develo: the hidden strength which carries Maud Bingley 
through her trials, and the skill with which she delineated the character of Mrs. Murray, are alone 
sufficient to ensure the success of her story.” —Notes and Queries. 

““ When we say that the best novels of Miss Austin, and the best tales of Miss Edgeworth, cannot 
show more tact, more profound appreciation of the human heart and worldly motives, more judicious 
analysis of sound temper and feeling, we consider we have given it just praise.”—Literary Gazette. 


MAGDALEN STAFFORD: 


OR, A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE ON A RAINY 
DAY. A TALE. 


“ 4 very bright, clever story.”—JIonthly Packet. 

“ We believe it will be a great favourite with thoughtful and intelligent readers. There is a ripeness 
about the book which indicates on the part of the author an understanding highly disciplined ani 
matured. The conversations are skilfully kept up; the reflections are truthful, and leave salutary 
Fron. sony on the reader. The extracts we have given indicate how chaste and pure is the style." 

ily News. 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. 


A TALE, 
By THE AuTHor oF ‘‘ MAGDALEN STAFFORD.” 


[Shortly, 
THE WAYFARERS; 


OR, TOIL AND REST. 
By Mrs. P. M. LATHAM. 


In feap. 8vo. §s, 
POPULAR WORKS BY MRS. ALFRED 
GATTY. 


1, LEGENDARY TALES, Containing Three Tales founded 
on Christmas Legends. Fcap. 8vo. with Iustrations by Putz, 5s. 
* Excellently well told, and full of talent.” —Ecclesiastic. 


2. THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, AND OTHER TALES. 


Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“We recommend our readers to make acquaintance with Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s sparkling and 
hol * Fairy Godmoth 7 — Guardian. 


Feap. 8vo. §3, 


w 


3. PARABLES FROM NATURE. By Mrs, ALFRED GATTY. 
With Illustrations, 16mo. First Series, 1s. 6d. ; Second Series, 2s. 


“Stand alone in the sweetness of their stories, the truth of thei J aut 
of their language.”—Literary Churchman. p ir moral, and the simple y 


4, WORLDS NOT. REALISED. Second Edition, 2s. 


“Pew youthful readers will close this interesting little volume with i vi d better 
for its perusal.” —Notes and Queries. oy ea ae wan eee 


5. PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. Second Edition, 2s. 


“ Earnest and beautiful.”—Monthly Packet. 


6. THE POOR INCUMBENT. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


“ Well written and well imagined.”—Literary Churchman. 


7. AUNT JUDY’S TALES. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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